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“The Two Hands of God” 

Christ and the Spirit in Orthodox Theology* 

John Breck 


The Hermeneutic Question 

Orthodox theological reflection properly begins with the 
experience of Christ and the Holy Spirit within the present life 
of the Church. 

Our knowledge of God is experiential rather than theo¬ 
retical. It is made possible by virtue of the fact that the Son 
and the Spirit—termed by St Irenaeus, “the two hands of God” 
(the Father) 1 —are present and at work within the Church for 
the sanctification of believers and the salvation of the world. 
Although this ecclesial experience is necessarily controlled by 
the witness of Scripture, it is not limited to that witness. We 
come to know God not only through the apostolic writings 
that constitute the Church’s canon, but through His presence 
and activity today, in the life of the believing community. The 
canon remains precisely that: the normative witness to God’s 
self-disclosure, that serves as a “rule of faith” by which we 
determine those aspects of ecclesial experience that correspond 
to truth or reality, and those aspects that deviate from that 
truth and constitute error or heresy. 

The content of our faith, then, is provided not only by 
the biblical witness. It is provided by the living experience of 
God, primarily in the Church’s worship. Yet this is possible 
only insofar as worship itself—which takes form and expression 

*This paper was originally presented in the context of the Lutheran-Orthodox 
Bilateral Dialogue, Feb. 21-24, 1996. 

1 Adv. haer . IV.20.1 (Sources Chretiennes 100, p. 276); V.1.3, 6.1 
(SC 153, p. 28f, 71-73). 
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in the Church’s liturgy—is grounded in Scripture and serves 
to interpret and reactualize the witness of Scripture in light of 
ecclesial experience. This means that the principle lex orandi 
lex credendi (the law of worship determines the law of faith) 
can be constitutive of the Church’s life only insofar as both 
faith and worship reflect God’s self-revelation as contained in 
the Old and New Testaments. 

This also means that Orthodox hermeneutics differs in 
some important ways from its Protestant counterpart. Whereas 
Christians of the Lutheran tradition intuitively look to the 
Bible as the primary source for knowledge of God, the Ortho¬ 
dox begin with the experience of God in worship, particularly 
but not exclusively in eucharistic celebration, and only then do 
they seek to judge and confirm that experience with reference 
to Scripture. To Lutherans and most other Protestant Chris¬ 
tians, Scripture is the ultimate source and authority for Chris¬ 
tian faith and life (expressed as the principle of sola scriptura). 
To the Orthodox, that source and authority is found in Holy 
Tradition, which includes Scripture but is not limited to it. 
Tradition has been aptly described as “the life of the Holy 
Spirit within the Church” (Lossky, Bulgakov). While it is 
grounded in the past, in God’s “mighty acts” that culminated 
in the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, Tradition 
embraces and gives shape to the present. It is grounded in the 
biblical witness, yet it includes other modes by which God’s 
self-disclosure is received and made a vital part of Christian 
life: the sacraments, creeds, liturgical hymnography, and ico¬ 
nography, as well as the reading and preaching of biblical 
passages. Tradition also embraces the Church’s mission to the 
world, by which the saving work of Christ is proclaimed and 
made accessible to those outside the community of the baptized. 

It is important to keep this distinction in mind as we 
speak of Christ and the Spirit from Lutheran and Orthodox 
perspectives. Certain basic hermeneutic presuppositions distin¬ 
guish if not divide us, the primary one being biblical authority 
as contrasted with ecclesial authority. This, it seems, is what 
prompts the Lutheran theologian Carl Volz to stress (with 
some patristic support) that in early Christianity “very little 
was said of the Spirit’s effect on Christian life or His role in 
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the divine economy”; whereas Vladimir Lossky, Nikos Nissiotis, 
Boris Bobrinskoy, Paul Evdokimov and other contemporary 
Orthodox theologians can speak not only of a “pneumatological 
soteriology,” but of a pneumatological ecclesiology and chris- 
tology which see both the person and the work of the Spirit as 
constitutive of the Church and as the fulfillment of Christ’s 
own redemptive activity. To paraphrase St Irenaeus, “Where 
the Body of Christ is, there is the Spirit; where the Spirit is, 
there is the Body of Christ.” 2 


Christ and the Spirit in Scripture 

This difference in hermeneutic perspective explains why 
Lutherans and Orthodox approach the Bible from rather dif¬ 
ferent perspectives. Expressed in a schematic—and oversimpli¬ 
fied—way: Lutherans turn to Scripture to obtain knowledge of 
God; whereas the Orthodox do so to confirm that knowledge, 
acquired in the first instance through ecclesial experience. This is 
not to say, of course, that Lutherans have no such ecclesial experi¬ 
ence, or that the Orthodox use biblical passages merely as proof- 
texts to confirm what they claim to know by other means. This 
simply points to tendencies that mark each confessional tradi¬ 
tion. Our purpose is not to pass judgment but simply to alert 
us to the reason why Western Christians often feel that the 
Orthodox, in their approach to the Bible, are more concerned 
for theology than for exegesis, more inclined to read their dog¬ 
matic convictions into the text than to extract the literal, his¬ 
torical meaning from it. 

Hebrew faith, at least from the time of classical prophecy, 
was essentially monotheistic, as witnessed by the Shema: “Hear, 
O Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord” (Dt 6:4). Yet even 
here Yahweh’s creative and redemptive activity is accomplished 
through his dabar and ruach, his creating, revealing Word and 
his chastening, empowering Spirit. The narrative of Genesis 1 
affirms that creation is brought about by God’s spoken Word 
and perfected by the divine life-Breath (ruach-elohim), a theme 
summarized in Ps 32/33:6, “By the word (dabar) of the Lord 
the heavens were made, and by the breath (ruach) of his mouth 

2 Adv. haer. ni.24.1 {PG 7.966C). 
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all their host.” This same Spirit, according to the oracle of 
Ezek 36:24-28, will author a “new creation,” as it sprinkles 
“clean water” in an eschatological act of purification that the 
Church Fathers could only interpret typologically. Reading 
Ezek 36 with the other Priestly witness of Gen 1, they would 
note that at the beginning of the Messianic age the Spirit 
hovers over Christ at His baptism in the Jordan, foreshadowing 
the baptism of believers in “water and Spirit.” The Word and 
Spirit of Gen 1, then, are understood in Eastern patristic tradi¬ 
tion to be none other than the second and third Persons or 
Hypostases of the Holy Trinity. 

The Fathers find other trinitarian allusions throughout 
the Old Testament: the plural pronoun “us” in divine speech 
(Gen 1:26; 3:22; 11:7) is understood to refer to a conversa¬ 
tion between the three divine Persons; the appearance of three 
angels to Abraham at the oak of Mamre (Gen 18) is inter¬ 
preted either as the pre-existent Logos with two angels, or as 
the three Hypostases of the Godhead; the Sanctus sung by the 
Seraphim in the temple (Is 6) appears to St Athanasius 3 and 
others as a revelation of the Holy Trinity. Usually, however, the 
Greek Fathers will interpret every Old Testament theophany as 
a manifestation of the Logos or eternal Son of God, including 
Exodus 3:14, where God reveals His identity as “I AM.” Patris¬ 
tic theoria, the interpretive “vision” inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
beholds the person of the Logos (often referred to simply as 
“Christ”) in figures such as the Davidic Messiah and the Ebed 
Yahweh or Servant of the Lord, just as it sees in every ap¬ 
pearance of the ruach-Yahweh the Person of the Holy Spirit. 

The most important role ascribed to the Spirit by patristic 
tradition also links his work with that of God’s Word. This is 
the work of prophetic inspiration. The Word of the Lord comes 
to expression in the mouth of the prophet only through the in¬ 
spirational power of the Spirit: the prophet’s utterance is given 
both form and content by the very Breath of God. Consequently, 
the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed will affirm of the Spirit’s 
activity only that he “spoke by the prophets.” Finally, the 
Fathers understand the “Suffering” Servant of the Lord—an 
unmistakable prototype of the crucified Christ—to embody both 

*Ep. 2.143 (PG 78.589). 
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Word and Spirit, on grounds of Is 42:1, “I have put my Spirit 
upon him, he will bring forth justice to the nations.” 

Turning to the New Testament, we find in Jesus Christ 
and the Holy Spirit the fulfillment of images adumbrated in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Here their close interrelationship ap¬ 
pears on the level of both person and work. To the apostle 
Paul the Spirit is the “Spirit of Christ” (Rom 8:9); and he 
can virtually identify “the Lord” (Christ, the Kupioq—Phil 
2:10f) with the Spirit (2 Cor 3:17-18). In the Synoptic 
Gospels the Spirit first appears as the divine power that fills 
the precursor of Christ, John the Baptist, even from his mother’s 
womb (Lk 1:15). Jesus’ own conception is miraculously ef¬ 
fected by the Holy Spirit, identified by St Luke (through 
parallelismus membrorum ) as “the Power of the Most High” 
(Lk 1:35; cf. 24:49). This same Spirit fills and inspires the 
righteous Symeon to enter the temple at the time of Jesus’ 
“Presentation,” to receive in his arms this child who is the 
salvation of God for both Jew and Gentile. 4 

It is passages such as these that have led several Ortho¬ 
dox theologians in recent years to stress the “double sending” 
reflected in the Gospel tradition: the sending of the Spirit by 
the Son (Lk 24:49; Acts 1:5-8; Jn 15:26; 16:7), but also 
the sending of the Son by the Spirit (Lk 1:35; 4:18; Mk 1:12; 
Mt 4:1; 12-17-18). 5 Jesus rejoices and prays “in the Spirit” 
(Lk 10:21; a common patristic interpretation as well of Jn 4:23, 
“worship in Spirit and truth,” and 11:33, “moved in [the] 
spirit”). Through the “eternal Spirit” he offers himself to the 
Father as a perfect sacrifice for the purification and redemp¬ 
tion of the faithful (Heb 9:14). To the patristic mind, the 
light that shone forth from Jesus at his transfiguration is the 
uncreated Light of the Holy Spirit (Mk 9:2ff and parallels), 
although some Fathers will see the Spirit in the overshadowing 
cloud. However that may be, they consistently view both Jesus’ 

4 The evangelist Luke makes this point with special force: the Spirit 
“was upon” Symeon, he “revealed” to him that he would not die before 
seeing the Christ, and he “inspired” him to enter the temple at the appropriate 
moment to meet the Lord (Lk 2:25-27). 

5 The most important recent work on this theme has been done by 
Fr Boris Bobrinskoy, Dean of the St Sergius Orthodox Theological Institute 
in Paris. See esp. his Communion du Saint-Esprit, Spirituality Orientale, no. 56 
(Paris: Bellefontaine, 1992). 
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baptism and his transfiguration as theophanies of the Holy 
Trinity: the Son baptized or transfigured, the voice of the 
Father, and the “repose” of the Spirit upon the Son. 

Although Vladimir Lossky can speak of a “double” or 
“twofold” economy of the Son and the Spirit, 6 the intimate 
and inseparable relation between the two, both in “person” 
and in “work,” is evident in the two primary accounts of Jesus 
giving or sending the Spirit. The first is the bestowal of the 
Spirit upon the gathered disciples on the evening of the resur¬ 
rection (Jn 20:22, . . he breathed on them and said to them, 

‘Receive the Holy Spirit.’”). 7 The second is the event of Pen¬ 
tecost itself, recounted in Acts 2. Here the role of the Son is 
not explicit. It is implied, nevertheless, in the Johannine Spirit- 
Paraclete passages (Jn 14:16f, 26; 15:26; 16:7-11, 13-15), as 
it is in Luke’s Gospel: “Behold, I send the promise of my 
Father upon you... power from on high (24:49). It is made 
quite explicit, however, in the kerygmatic formula of Acts 2:32, 
“This Jesus God raised up ... Being therefore exalted at the 
right hand of God, and having received from the Father the 
promise of the Holy Spirit, he has poured out this which you 
see and hear.” Pentecost, the outpouring of the Spirit in the 
Endtime, is accomplished by the exalted and glorified Christ. 

In the harmonizing reading favored by the patristic authors, 
the Spirit who (eternally) “proceeds from the Father” (Jn 15:26) 
is sent by the Son in a Pentecostal effusion that gives birth 
to the Church and to its universal saving mission (Jn 20:22; 
Acts 1:8; 2:lff). It is this same Spirit who invests the Son 
during his earthly ministry with the fullness of divine authority 
(Jn 3:34) and after the crucifixion raises the Son from the 
dead (the probable meaning of 1 Tim 3:16, “he was justified 
in the Spirit”; cf. 1 Pet 3:18f). From this conception, through his 
public ministry and crucifixion, to his resurrection and glorifica¬ 
tion, the Son of God is “sent” by the Holy Spirit and invested 
with the Spirit’s divine power. Conversely, once the risen Christ 

6 V. Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (NY: St 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1976), chs. 7-8. 

7 Some interpreters see an initial “Johannine Pentecost” in the crucifixion 
scene. According to St John’s Gospel (19:30), Jesus “bowed his head [toward 
his mother and the Beloved Disciple] and gave up his spirit.” The use of the 
unique mxp£5coK£v t 6 uvEu^ia suggests that such may indeed have been the 
meaning the evangelist attached to this scene. 
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is enthroned in glory, he “sends” the Spirit upon the Church 
in fulfillment of his promise made in the Upper Room (Jn 14-16) 
and repeated just prior to his ascension (Lk 24:49). This send¬ 
ing of the Spirit by the Son serves to inaugurate a new age, 
a new moment in the history of salvation. This is the “age of 
the Church,” in which the Spirit reposes upon believers, to 
anoint them as “christs,” adopted children of the Father (Jn 
l:12f; Rom 8), and to pour out into their hearts the fullness 
of God’s love (Rom 5:5). Thereby the members of Christ’s 
Body can address the Father with the same intimate and af¬ 
fectionate name used by the Son himself: “Abba!” 

In addition to the many New Testament references that 
unite the person and work of Christ and the Spirit, there are as 
well a large number of tripartite formulas that unite Father, 
Son and Spirit in the work of redemption and salvation. 8 Among 
the most significant are the baptismal formula of Mt 28:19, 
“Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit”; the benediction that closes 2 Corinthians (13:13), 
“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
communion (rj Koivcovia) of the Holy Spirit be with all of 
you”; and such associations as 1 Peter 4:14, “If you are re¬ 
proached for the name of Christ, you are blessed, because the 
Spirit of glory and of God rests upon you.” As the Spirit 
descended and remained or “rested” upon Jesus at his baptism 
(Jn l:32f, gpsivsv), so the same Spirit “rests” (dvoataCETai) 
upon the persecuted faithful because of their own baptism. 

In these New Testament passages, however, little or noth¬ 
ing is said of what later theology would speak of as “inner- 
trinitarian relations.” The Father (generally designated “God”) 
brings about the conception of the Son in the Virgin’s womb, 
but nothing is said in the Synoptic Gospels of the Son’s pre¬ 
existence. In St Paul’s letters, even where pre-existence is af¬ 
firmed (e.g., Phil 2:6, ptopcpr] ©eoo; Col l:15f; cf. Heb l:2f), 
the matter remains ambiguous (cf. Rom 1:4, the Son, “descend¬ 
ed from David according to the flesh,” was “designated Son of 
God in power according to the Spirit of holiness by his resur- 

SFor a discussion of the most important passages, see our study, “Trini¬ 
tarian Liturgical Formulas in the New Testament,” in The Power of the Word 
(NY: SYS Press, 1986), ch. 5. 
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rection from the dead”). Even in the Gospel of John, where 
the pre-existence of the Logos-Son is clearly affirmed (1:1-18), 
together with the “procession” of the Spirit from the Father 
(15:26), there is no speculation regarding the “immanent 
Trinity” as such. The New Testament is more concerned to 
proclaim the divine economy than to define hypostatic relation¬ 
ships. Nevertheless, the Church Fathers found in the apostolic 
writings ample evidence, particularly in their various tripartite 
formulas and allusions, upon which to develop classical trinitarian 
doctrine. 


The Patristic Synthesis 

Orthodox “mystical theology” is a theology of the mys¬ 
tery of salvation (Eph 1:3-10), that treats the divine act of 
self-disclosure (revelation) and the human response of faith, 
prayer, purification and love. It is this response, a “synergy” 
or co-operation of the human person with God in the work 
of salvation, that leads, by the indwelling power of the Holy 
Spirit, to Oscoolc; or participation by grace in divine life. 9 

The Greek Fathers, like the New Testament authors them¬ 
selves, were concerned above all to develop a theory of 
salvation. If they devoted their attention in large measure to 
the working out of trinitarian dogma, it was always in the 
interests of soteriology. It was because of the ever-present threat 
of heresy, which would jeopardize the biblical witness to God’s 
saving work by fostering an inadequate or distorted image of 
the Godhead, that they found themselves obliged to specify 
the eternal, ontological or metaphysical relationships that exist 
between Father, Son and Spirit, together with the mode of 
their temporal activity within creation. The history of this de¬ 
velopment is well known and need not be rehearsed here. 10 We 

9 That this “synergy” is not “Pelagian,” but derives entirely from divine 
initiative, has been amply demonstrated in the course of the Lutheran- 
Orthodox bilateral dialogues. See J. Meyendorff and R. Tobias, Salvation in 
Christ (Minneapolis: Augsburg Press, 1992). 

10 In addition to the works of Prestige, Gillmeyer, de MargSrie, and 
Rahner, see J. Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought (New York: 
SVS Press, 1975), and Byzantine Theology (NY: Fordham University Press, 
1974), esp. chs. 12-14. 
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may simply recall that in response to the subordination^ ten¬ 
dencies of Origen (who laid the foundation for the filioque 
controversy by affirming that both the Father and the Son 
are the origin or source of the Spirit), the Fathers from Athana¬ 
sius through the Cappadocians provided the basis for a thor¬ 
oughgoing trinitarian theology by affirming the full divinity of 
the Holy Spirit, his “consubstantiality” with the Father and 
the Son. As Boris Bobrinskoy has recently stressed, 11 St Athana¬ 
sius, in his Letters to Serapion , speaks of the reciprocal in¬ 
dwelling of the Son and the Spirit within the “immanent” Trinity 
as well as in the divine economy, the Trinity ad extra. While 
Basil the Great, in his Treatise on the Holy Spirit, avoids the 
Nicene term opootjaioq or “consubstantial” when speaking of 
the Spirit, he declares that the Spirit is “worthy of equal honor 
and adoration with the Father and the Son.” This language 
subsequently found its way into the third article of the Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan Creed: “who with the Father and the Son is 
worshipped and glorified.” Basil’s most significant contribution, 
however, was probably the terminological distinction he made 
between oOoia and uirooTaaiq, “nature” or “essence,” and 
“person.” This, then, gave rise to the classic trinitarian formula, 
“three persons in one [divine] essence,” a counterpart to the 
christological definition, “one person of two natures [divine 
and human].” Finally, as Fr Bobrinskoy also notes, the Anti- 
ochenes, beginning with St John Chrysostom, laid particular 
emphasis on the role of the Spirit in the iTt(KXr|aiq, the con¬ 
secration of the eucharist, as well as in the deification of the 
faithful. 

Definitions of relations within the immanent Trinity, there¬ 
fore, were to serve the Church’s understanding of the way in 
which the three divine Persons operate—or co-operate, with a 
single will and purpose—for the salvation of humankind. If the 
Cappadocians stressed the “repose” or “resting” of the Spirit 
upon the Son, thereby developing a “pneumatological chris- 
tology,” it was, again, in the interests of soteriology. The same 
Spirit, who eternally proceeds from the Father and rests upon 
or indwells the Son, is poured out by the Father through the 
Son upon the body of the faithful. Thereby they, in the image 

n Communion du Saint-Esprit, pp. 37-44. 
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of Christ, become “pneumatophores,” bearers of the Holy Spirit, 
adopted as “children of God” and sanctified in view of their 
own eternal participation in divine life (Gecooiq). As such, 
they become “true worshippers” of the Father, offering their 
adoration in “Spirit and truth” (Jn 4:23f), interpreted by the 
patristic tradition as worship of him who is the Truth (Jn 14:6) 
by the power of the Spirit, “who intercedes for the saints ac¬ 
cording to the will of God” (Rom 8:26f). 

To recapitulate the patristic witness regarding the immanent 
Trinity, Orthodox dogmatic theology begins with the Cap¬ 
padocian affirmation that God is “one essence in three hypostases 
or persons.” Adopting an apophatic approach to the mystery of 
divine life, patristic tradition holds that ultimately nothing can 
be affirmed about the three hypostases other than their origin: 
the Father is unoriginate, the Son is eternally begotten of the 
Father, and the Spirit eternally proceeds from the Father. 12 
The Son and the Spirit, then, are respectively qualified by the 
terms “generation” and “procession.” In the trinitarian relation¬ 
ships, however, there is a certain subordination, hypostatic 
but not essential: the Father is the monarchy, the principle 
(apxq), cause (atria) or source (m'lyr] )of all existence, both 
created and divine. With regard to the relation of the Spirit to 
the Father and the Son, Orthodox patristic witnesses are some¬ 
what divided. Some (e.g., Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
d. ca. 895) argue that the Spirit is “sent by the Son” only 
relative to his operation ad extra, within the economy of sal¬ 
vation. Gregory Palamas (d. 1359) and Gregory of Cyprus 
(Patriarch of Constantinople, 1283-89), on the other hand, 
attempted in different ways to express the thought of an eternal 
mediation of the Spirit by the Son. Gregory of Cyprus posited 
an eternal “shining forth” (eKcpavaiq) of the uncreated ener¬ 
gies (but not the hypostasis) of the Spirit, precisely by the 
Son. This in no way compromises the monarchy of the Father, 
because the Spirit’s hypostasis is derived uniquely from him as 
the sole Principle of divine life. Gregory’s careful distinction, 
however, did lay the foundation for at least a partial resolu- 


12 On the difficult question of the filioque , see our article, “The Relevance 
of Nicene Christology,” St Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly 31/1 (1987) 
41-64. 
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tion to the problem of the filioque, worked out in recent times 
particularly by Paul Evdokimov. 13 

One potentially fruitful approach to the filioque issue, 
then, might be to take up the insight of Gregory Palamas, 
according to which the Spirit, preserving his full hypostatic 
identity, is nevertheless the source of mutual love that unites 
the three divine Persons. (If the Orthodox have rejected St 
Augustine’s “filioquism,” it is because his understanding of the 
Spirit as the nexus amoris between the Father and the Son 
appears to compromise precisely the hypostatic or personal 
identity of the Spirit. 14 ) Photius had already distinguished 
between the divine essence and energies, allowing that the 
Spirit could “proceed” from the Son as from the Father (by 
TT:£pi)(cbpr]aic; or “communication of idioms”), insomuch as 
both Father and Son communicate those energies within the 
sphere of the divine economy. Taking this a step further, 
Gregory of Cyprus posited a distinction between the source or 
“cause” of the Spirit, which is the Father, and the “eternal 
shining forth” of the Spirit by the Son in the communication of 
divine energies to the world. This entire solution, to be sure, is 
grounded in the Eastern distinction between divine “essence” 
and “energies,” a distinction so closely identified with Palamism 
that contemporary Western theologians have tended to re¬ 
ject it. As Fr John Meyendorff has shown, however, 15 there 
is nothing in that distinction that fundamentally contradicts 
Western trinitarian theology. Both East and West, then, 
should be able to agree on the affirmation that the Spirit 
“proceeds” from the Father (alone), yet, with regard to the 
divine dvspyEia, he is communicated reciprocally between 
Father and Son, and by the Father and the Son to the world, 
as the effulgence of divine love. Accordingly, it may be af¬ 
firmed that while the Spirit “proceeds” from the Father alone, 
he is communicated by the Father and the Son together, both 
within the immanent Trinity itself as the expression of their 

13 See his Presence de VEsprit Saint dans la tradition orthodoxe (Paris: 
Cerf, 1977). 

14 Augustine, de Trinitate XV. 17. 

15 See esp. J. Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory Palamas (London: Faith 
Press, 1974), pp. 202-240; and his art., “The Holy Spirit, as God,” in The 
Byzantine Legacy in the Orthodox Church (NY: SVS Press, 1982), 
pp. 153-165. 
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mutual love, and from the Trinity to creation in the divine 
economia. 

With regard to the economic Trinity, emphasis falls once 
again on the concern, patristic as well as biblical, for the sal¬ 
vation of mankind. The biblical witness, confirmed by ecclesial 
experience, supports the statement by Gregory of Nyssa: 

One does not think of the Father without the Son, 
one does not conceive of the Son without the Holy 
Spirit. For it is impossible to attain to the Father 
except by being raised by the Son, and it is impossible 
to call Jesus Lord save in the Holy Spirit. 16 

Orthodox soteriology necessarily presupposes trinitarian the¬ 
ology. Salvation, like revelation, is accomplished by the Father, 
acting through the Son, in the Holy Spirit. Conversely, those 
who are the object of God’s saving love are led by the Spirit 
to the Son, who in turn submits them to the Father 
(cf. Eph 2:18). 

Trinitarian soteriology, however, is necessarily predicated 
on incarnational theology. Orthodox faith is grounded in the 
conviction that Jesus of Nazareth is the God-man: that the 
eternal Logos, the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, lit¬ 
erally—that is, ontologically—“took flesh” (aapf; dye veto, 
Jn 1:14; £v aocpxi £Ar]Ao06Ta, 1 Jn 4:2). In the words of 
the Creed, “he was incarnate of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin 
Mary and became man.” The Logos or “only-begotten Son” 
(povoysvriq, implying eternal generation) assumed the full¬ 
ness of human nature in the womb of the Virgin, becoming in¬ 
carnate as (not “in”) Jesus of Nazareth. As Fr Meyendorff has 
insisted, Byzantine christology is “a-symmetrical”: the Subject 
of the incarnate God-man remains the eternal Logos. 17 That 
is, the unique hypostasis of the Son, even after the incarna¬ 
tion, remains divine, although he has assumed human nature 
in all of its aspects, including mortality. 

16 Contra Macedonium 12 ( PG 44.1316), quoted in Lossky, Mystical 
Theology , pp. 159-60. 

17 “The hypostasis of His two natures is the divine hypostasis of the 
Logos,” Byzantine Theology, p. 159; and on the entire question, Christ in 
Eastern Christian Thought , pp. 13-89. 
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Consequently, Orthodox soteriology is not primarily cen¬ 
tered on the forensic issue of “justification.” Its concern, rather, 
is with the transformation of human nature from a condition 
of sinfulness and mortality, to one of perfection and “deifica¬ 
tion.” This is possible by virtue of the fact that the Son of 
God, through his incarnation, restores fallen human nature to 
its original perfection. In his humanity he dies on the cross, 
descends into the realm of death, and destroys the power of 
death by the victory of his resurrection. In Orthodox thought 
and liturgical experience, however, this paschal victory is only 
fulfilled through the Ascension. The Son of God rises from the 
dead and ascends to glory “in the flesh” (St Ignatius) pre¬ 
cisely as the God-man. Thereby he raises and glorifies his own 
humanity. Soteriology, then, concerns not only the overcoming 
of sin and death; it involves as well the perfection and glorifica¬ 
tion of human nature. 

This explains the importance attributed by St Irenaeus and 
other Eastern Fathers to the Pauline concept of “recapitula¬ 
tion.” Jesus recapitulates human nature by his incarnation and 
thereby restores it, in his own unique hypostasis or Person, to 
its original perfection, its original glory. That work of re¬ 
capitulation and restoration, however, is only achieved through 
the totality of Jesus’ incarnate life, from his conception in the 
womb, through his crucifixion and resurrection, to his final 
exaltation through ascension. 18 

18 These stages in the “salvation-history” of the God-man are essential for 
working out the conditions for the salvation and deification of believers. 
Consequently they appear in the Church’s creedal statements, from the 
Christ-hymn of Phil 2:5-11 to the Nicene Creed. They focus on the “on¬ 
tological” aspect of redemption, rather than upon Jesus’ preaching and heal¬ 
ing ministry. This distinction—between Jesus’ proclamation and acts on the 
one hand, and the metaphysical stages in the life of the God-man on the 
other—represents a certain barrier to ecumenical progress. The Orthodox- 
Catholic emphasis on the latter contrasts sharply with Protestant emphasis 
on the preaching and works of Jesus. To the Orthodox, Protestant soteriology 
seems to focus in an exaggerated way on justification by faith; to Protestants, 
Orthodox soteriology seems too preoccupied with metaphysics. This explains 
why the Orthodox often feel that certain strains of Protestant christology 
have no essential need for a doctrine of “incarnation”: God can justify 
sinners who believe that the man Jesus was (simply) “designated Son of 
God” by the resurrection (Rom 1:4), with no requirement that this Jesus be 
himself “God” or “divine.” To the Orthodox, for whom the pre-existence of 
the Son of God is a given of Christian faith (grounded not only in Paul 
and John, but even in the speeches of Acts 2-3 concerning the “Author of 
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In order for that restorative work to embrace and trans¬ 
form the life of the individual believer, however, it requires 
the complementary “economy” of the Holy Spirit. In Ortho¬ 
doxy, Baptism and Chrismation are celebrated together, as a 
single sacramental ritual that both incorporates believers into 
the Body of Christ and anoints them with “the seal of the gift 
of the Holy Spirit.” If Baptism corresponds to Pascha: death 
and resurrection with Christ by which one is incorporated into 
his Body (Rom 6), Chrismation corresponds to Pentecost: re¬ 
ception of the Holy Spirit, who communicates new life to each 
human person. In patristic language, the saving work of Christ 
consists in recapitulating and restoring human nature , whereas 
the saving work of the Spirit consists in sanctifying and deifying 
the individual hypostasis. Vladimir Lossky expresses the point 
in these terms: “Christ becomes the sole image appropriate to 
the common nature of humanity. The Holy Spirit grants to 
each person created in the image of God the possibility of ful¬ 
filling the likeness in the common nature.” 19 Both are essential 
and complementary aspects of the work of salvation: recapitula¬ 
tion of human nature by the incarnate Son of God, and sanc¬ 
tification of the human person by the indwelling Spirit. 


Conclusion 

Within the economy of salvation, St Irenaeus’ image is 
remarkably appropriate: Christ and the Spirit, the eternal Son 
of God and the Holy Spirit of God, serve as the “two hands” 
of the Father. As we have seen, however, this imagery has 
profound implications for the immanent Trinity as well. In 
fact, the distinction between “immanent” and “economic” Trinity 
is artificial and misleading, since there is total continuity be¬ 
tween the inner life of the Godhead and the saving work of 
Christ and the Spirit within creation. 

From Ignatius, through Irenaeus, to Athanasius and his 
successors, Orthodox theology has expressed the mystery of sal- 

Life”), this appears to be pure “reductionism” that inevitably denies the 
doctrine of the Trinity as well. Some synthesis between these two approaches, 
focusing on Jesus’ words, works and being, needs to be achieved for ecu¬ 
menical discussion to advance in any significant way. 

19 Mystical Theology, p. 166. 
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vation in terms of the formula: “God became man, that man 
might become god by grace.” The “pneumatological chris- 
tology” of the Cappadocians was brought to its final stage 
with the “theopaschism” of Cyril of Alexandria. To preserve 
the basic truth that God alone can save human persons from 
sin and death, Cyril and later Byzantine theology taught that 
“God suffered in the flesh,” that the crucified Jesus was none 
other than the eternal Son of God. Ratified by the Fifth Ecu¬ 
menical Council of Constantinople in 553, this understanding 
has remained the cornerstone of Orthodox soteriology to this 
day. The same divine Word who served as the agent of crea¬ 
tion (Gen 1:Iff; Jn 1:3; Col 1:16; Heb 1:2) is also the agent 
of the New Creation, who raises up fallen human nature from 
sin, death and corruption, and exalts it with himself in glory. 

Yet in order for that exaltation to be accomplished, more 
is needed on the part of those baptized into his Body than a 
mere confession of faith. Lutheran theology will distinguish be¬ 
tween the work of justification, accomplished by Christ, and 
the work of sanctification, accomplished by the Spirit. While 
Orthodox theologians find this distinction somewhat too rigid 
(since the work of each Hypostasis expresses a single divine 
will and purpose), it points in a direction toward which both 
of our traditions might converge. To the Orthodox as much 
as to Lutherans, Christ’s redemptive activity restores not only 
fallen human nature; it restores as well the lordship or dominion 
of the human person over God’s creation (Ps 8). That dominion 
can only be exercised faithfully and responsibly insofar as one 
submits oneself to the sanctifying operation of the Holy Spirit 
within every sphere of human life. Eastern patristic tradition 
often distinguishes between “image” and “likeness,” holding the 
former to be the “given” of our created existence, and the latter 
to involve the personal struggle, in and by the Spirit, to attain 
God-likeness, to “be perfect” as God is perfect. The work of 
the Spirit, upon which both of our traditions can agree, is ul¬ 
timately to reestablish the unity between “image” and “like¬ 
ness,” a unity shattered by sin. This is accomplished, in biblical 
terms, by “taking up our cross” in the power of the Spirit. It 
is the Spirit who, through our personal struggle against sin 
(or the “passions,” in patristic language), accomplishes within 
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us, and entirely by grace, the inner transformation into the 
“likeness of Christ” which St Paul describes as the passage 
“from glory to glory” (2 Cor 3:18). Unlike Phil 3:21, where 
we shall be changed into the “Body of Christ’s glory” at the 
Parousia, the passage from 2 Cor 3 refers to the present life 
of believers: “We are being changed ( psTocpopcpoupsGa) into 
his image” 20 by “the Lord who is the Spirit” (or, “by the Spirit 
of the Lord”). 

Such is the creative, redemptive and glorifying work of 
Christ and the Spirit within the Church. That work, however, 
is possible only because God himself, in the person of the 
eternal Son, assumed our humanity in order to liberate it from 
sin and death. “Since the children share in flesh and blood, he 
himself likewise partook of the same nature, that through death 
he might destroy the one who holds the power of death, that 
is, the devil” (Heb 2:14). Yet that work must be comple¬ 
mented and fulfilled by the “perpetual Pentecost,” 21 the continual 
outpouring of sanctifying grace by the Holy Spirit. “If the Spirit 
of him who raised Jesus from the dead dwells in you, he who 
raised Christ Jesus from the dead will give life to your mortal 
bodies also through his Spirit which dwells in you” (Rom 8:11). 

This unified operation of “the two hands of God” was 
known experientially in the earliest Christian communities, and 
that same experience has continued to sustain Christian be¬ 
lievers and confirm their faith down to the present day. It is 
this experience, of Christ and the Spirit working within the 
Church for the salvation of all, that gave rise both to the apos¬ 
tolic writings and to their interpretation in the form of patristic 
commentary, liturgical hymnography and iconography. That in¬ 
terpretation, as much as Scripture itself, proclaims a “high” 
christology which is very much out of vogue today. If it is true, 
however, that our salvation can be worked out only by God, 
then such a christology is indispensable and irreducible. For it 
is only through the incarnation of God himself, the eternal 
Son of the Father—conceived, empowered, raised and glorified 
by the Holy Spirit—that death is vanquished and we are 
given life. 

20 Image, and not “likeness,” as the RSV (rendered correctly by the 
NRSV). 

21 The expression belongs to St John Chrysostom. 
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Colossians 1:13-20: A Chiastic Reading 


John Behr 


The striking character of the language used in the middle 
section of the first chapter of Colossians suggests the iden¬ 
tification of vv. 15-20 as a separate hymnic unit: a glorifica¬ 
tion of the Son of God as co-creator of the universe and the 
one in whom God reconciles all to Himself. As with other 
such passages in the NT, this demarcation then became the 
basis for the claim that the hymn “pre-existed” its inscription 
within the epistle itself, and, consequently, prompted various 
attempts to reconstruct the “original,” “unaltered” text of this 
hymn. 1 Although the epistle as a whole, in both language and 
style, is similar to other Pauline letters, the passage delineated 
as a hymn contains, it is argued, “considerable differences from 
the speech and manner of expression used in the chief Pauline 
letters.” 2 But this does not necessarily imply that the author of 
Colossians merely adapted an earlier hymn, providing a new 
introit and perhaps a different emphasis. Indeed, there is no 
reason to assume that the author of the “hymn” (if “hymn” 

1 For instance, E. Kasemann, who claimed that the phrases “of the 
Church” (v.18) and “through his blood of the cross” (v.20) were additions, 
and that therefore the original hymn was a pre-Christian hymn referring 
to “the gnostic myth of the Archetypal Man who is also the Redeemer.” 
“Eine urchristliche Taufliturgie,” in Festschrift fur R. Bultmann (Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1949), 136. 

2 Cf. E. Lohse, Colossians and Philemon (Fortress, 1971), 84-91; quota¬ 
tion from p. 90. This work tends to prefer to find the background for un¬ 
derstanding Col 1:13-20 in Platonism, Stoicism and Hellenistic Judaism. It 
would seem methodologically more sound, however, to have such recourse 
only when something is clearly to be so explained, or cannot be explained 
in terms of the OT. Such is the approach of M. Barth, Colossians, Anchor 
Bible v,34b (NY: Doubleday, 1994); to whose work much of this paper 
is indebted. 
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it is) is any other than the author of the epistle. 3 This then 
suggests that the demarcation of the “hymn” (vv. 15-20) need 
not be so rigid as is usually assumed. Whilst many commen¬ 
tators have spoken of the preceding verses as an introit, an 
invitation to glorify God (similar to the function of w.1-6 in 
Ps 105 [LXX 104]), it is also possible to take w.13-14 as an 
integral part of the passage, chiastically paralleling v.20, thus 
suggesting the following chiastic structure: 

1- A He has delivered us from the dominion of darkness and 

transferred us to the kingdom of His beloved Son, in 
whom we have redemption, the forgiveness of sins, 

2- B He is the image of the invisible God, 

3- C First-born of all creation; for in Him all things 

were created, in heaven and on earth, visible 
and invisible, whether thrones or dominions or 
principalities or authorities—all things were cre¬ 
ated through Him and for Him, 

4- D He is before all things and in Him all things 

hold together, 

5- E and He is the Head of the body, the 

Church, 

6- D’ He is the arche, 

7- C’ First-born from the dead, that in everything He 

might be pre-eminent, 

8- B’ For Him [God] was pleased to let all fullness dwell, 

9- A’ and through Him to reconcile to Himself all things, 

whether on earth or in heaven, making peace by the blood 
of His cross. 

3 M. Barth: “Paul, or any other author of the epistle, can be excluded 
as the poet of the hymn with a certain assurance only if either the hymnic 
style and the “hymnic vocabulary” of the author of the epistle are known 
and are not associated with the Colossian hymn or if the author has ex¬ 
cluded himself as the original author of the poem. Neither is the case.” 
Ibid., 235. 
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This article offers a commentary on this important passage, 
based upon the suggested chiastic structure. 4 The passage 
vv. 13-20 is introduced (v.ll) by the author’s prayer that the 
(Colossian) reader will be strengthened in the power of God, 
and the invitation (v.12) to give thanks to the Father who 
has enabled us to share in the inheritance of the saints. 


1-A 

He has delivered us from the dominion of darkness and trans¬ 
ferred ns to the kingdom of His beloved Son, in whom we have 
redemption, the forgiveness of sins 

In this initial section we are introduced to many themes 
which are developed more fully later on. Of prime importance 
in the interpretation of this passage is the fact that, in both 
vocabulary and imagery, it is based on the OT. The phrase, 
“He has delivered (eppuoaro) us,” refers back to the “deliv¬ 
erance” of the Israelites out of Egypt, the event which is 
constitutive both for the formation of Israel as the people of 
Yahweh, and, on the basis of this past event, for Israel’s con¬ 
tinuing relationship with their God: the God of Israel is the 
Deliverer (cf. Is 63:16; Ps 79:9 [LXX 78:9]), and this distin¬ 
guishes Him from all other gods (cf. 2 Kgs 18:33). Although 
the verb “to transfer” does not possess the same connotations, 
this verb is used, in the LXX and NT, to indicate a change 
of location, and is used by Josephus for the “deportation” of a 
people (Ant. 9.235). Yet, while this geographical sense is 
appropriate for recontextualizing the Exodus event as the re¬ 
turn from exile in Babylon, it cannot be determinative for un¬ 
derstanding our transferral from “the dominion of darkness” to 
“the kingdom of His beloved Son.” As the following verses 
make unambiguously clear, the Son is Lord over all things, and 
as such the kingdom does not refer to a spatial location apart 
from “the dominion of darkness.” The Biblical opposition be¬ 
tween light and darkness does not parallel Gnostic dualism 
(extended by them into a series of oppositions: darkness/ 

4 I will not attempt to justify through grammatical and linguistic analysis 
the chiastic structure presented here; such analysis is beyond the scope of 
the paper. 
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matter/body—light/spiritual/pneumatic seed). In the Bib¬ 
lical perspective, both realms are certainly exclusive, yet they 
do not stand side by side; they are co-extensive but not co- 
intensive, for Christ is Lord also over the realm of darkness; in 
Him all is reconciled to God, in whom there is no darkness. 
This assertion, celebrated in vv. 13-20, is central to the pur¬ 
poses of Paul in dealing with the situation at Colossae: the re¬ 
lapse of some Christians there into their pre-Christian practices— 
practices not viewed in the light of Christ. 

The connection of “kingdom” with “Son,” as elsewhere in 
the NT, is based upon the promise to David in 2 Sam 7:12-14: 
“When your days are fulfilled ... I will raise up your offspring 
after you ... I will establish the throne of his kingdom for ever. 
I will be his father, and he shall be my son.” The filial rela¬ 
tionship of the king to Yahweh is also indicated by Ps 2:7 
Ps 89:26-7 (LXX 88:27-28), both of which are of considerable 
Christological importance in the NT. Thus, against this back¬ 
ground, Col 1:13 asserts that Jesus is indeed the expected 
Messiah, the Davidic king and Son of God, and that His king¬ 
dom or reign has therefore begun. This affirmation of Jesus 
as the Son of God is further emphasized by the phrase “of 
His love,” which M. Barth suggests is simply a “Hebrewism” 
for “beloved,” and as such refers to the LXX translation of 
the Hebrew term yahid, “only,” “unique” (e.g. Gen 22:2—cf. 
the use of povoyaviqc; in the Johannine writings). 5 

Transferred into the kingdom of the Son of God, we 
have “redemption” (dnoXurpcoaic;). Although this term is 
used extremely rarely in both the OT (once in the LXX — Dan 
4:34) and the NT (once in Paul —Rom 3:24), the verb be¬ 
hind this term (Xuxp6co, to deliver) is used to refer to the 
deliverance of, for instance, the first-born (Ex 13:13 etc.) 
and, in Deuteronomy, almost exclusively of the Exodus. The 
same terminology is used in Deutero-Isaiah (Is 44:24; 52:3), 
where Yahweh is also named the “Redeemer” (passim). More 
important is the fact that in Deutero-Isaiah, in the context of 
the deliverance from exile, this terminology becomes invested 
with the eschatological vision of the universal reign of Yahweh. 
It is this “redemption” which is announced in the NT (cf. Lk 

«Cf. Barth, ibid., 189-90. 
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1:68; 2:38; 21:28; 24:21), and proclaimed in Col 1:14 as 
accomplished in the Son. In Him we have, as a present reality 
(£Xop.£V — present 8 ), the redemption effected by God de¬ 
scribed in v.13, in the aorist), and this is further explained in 
terms of forgiveness of sins (cf. Eph 1:7; 1 Jn 1:7 & passim). 
Whilst the forgiveness of sins is not a characteristic of the 
Exodus, such forgiveness had come to be associated with 
deliverance from the exile in Babylon, for this was viewed as 
a result of the transgression of the covenant. As such, the con¬ 
tent of redemption was recast in terms of the forgiveness of 
sins and of healing in the reestablishment of peace with God, 
and, through this, the glorification of God (cf. Is 44:21-23). 
Hence the proclamation of the signs of the kingdom in the NT 
are frequently connected to the ability of Jesus to forgive and 
to heal; and it is the peace established with God in Christ, 
granting redemption and forgiveness, that is announced in 1-A 
and its chiastic parallel 9-A’. 

This first section of Col 1:13-20 has introduced many 
themes and established the background against which its as¬ 
sertions are to be understood. However, although it is specified 
that God, through His Son, has delivered us from darkness and 
transferred us into the kingdom, and that in Him we have re¬ 
demption and forgiveness, this section has not indicated how 
this has taken place. This will be answered in section 9-A’, 
where it is specified that his reconciliation and peace has been 
established by “the blood of His cross.” 


2-B 

He is the image of the invisible God 

Most commentators have tried to see in this statement a 
dependence either on the Platonic cosmology of the Timaeus, 
where the cosmos is described as a visible god made in the 
image of the intellectual (god) (92c), or on the Philonic 
interpretation of Genesis, in which the logos of God is de¬ 
scribed as an “image,” both of God and as the pattern of the 

6 The “realized” character of salvation in Colossians is especially strik¬ 
ing when compared to, e.g. Romans, yet it is balanced by Col 3:3-4. 
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visible creation, and also as playing an active role in the act 
of creation itself (cf. Spec. Leg. 1.8; Op. Mund. 25). Rather 
than following these lines, M Barth suggests that the verbal 
adjective doponroq should not be translated as “invisible”—not 
capable of being seen at all, but rather in a factual and prag¬ 
matic manner, that is, that “it is simply not within the capacity 
of human beings to see God,” without special protection provided 
by God. 7 In this context, the idea of the “image” does not refer 
to a revelation of God, making Him visible, but, as in Gen 
1:26-28, in terms of the function of dominating the earth, a 
function which also falls to the First-born (the title mentioned 
in the following clause), the one who inherits all from the 
Father, and thus the terms “image” as well as “First-born” 
“both proclaim the supreme position of the Son in the cosmos.” 8 
It seems that Barth’s argument is based upon a common re¬ 
action of “Biblical theologians” against anything to do with 
a possible similarity to Greek philosophy—especially those which 
speak of a “substantial participation” of the image in that which 
it reveals. 9 Whilst Barth’s argument is attractive, for its emphasis 
on the OT basis for understanding the assertion, it nevertheless 
overlooks the fact that the NT does speak of the visible revela¬ 
tion of God in Jesus Christ, most clearly, of course, in the 
Gospel of John (e.g. Jn 14:9), and that this is the most straight¬ 
forward reading of this assertion, and, moreover, the “sub¬ 
stantial participation” which this revelatory function presup¬ 
poses is, in fact, described by the chiastic parallel of this section 
(8-B’; cf. Col 2:9), which, as in the relationship between A 
and A’, explains the “how” of B. The importance of the revelatory 

7 Op. cit., 196. Cf. Mt 15:20: dytmoic; x^P^lv—clearly refers to un¬ 
washed hands, not unwashable hands; so also Acts 17:23 dryvcborcp 0£cp. 

mid., 249-250. 

0 Cf. “In fact, the concept [of image] incorporates a ‘radiance, a visible 
revelation of the being with substantial participation ( metoche ) of the ob¬ 
ject.’ [Kleinknecht, TWNT ] We can find this concept of ‘image* in Platonic 
cosmology, for example, in which the cosmos is described as the visible 
image of an intelligible god. We could recognize a remote parallel to Col 
1:15 here, in which it is not the cosmos, but rather Christ who is the image. 
The proclamation would be that Christ reveals the invisible God and that 
he himself has a part in his being. This explanation, however, does not 
suffice for the statement in Col 1:15.” Ibid., 195, 

For a devastating critique of such “biblical theology,” with its under¬ 
hand substitution of “concepts” for “words,” see J. Barr, The Semantics of 
Biblical Language (Oxford, 1961). 
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function of Jesus Christ as the image of God was clearly noted 
by St Irenaeus. God is infinite and invisible; so if He is actually 
to reveal Himself, and so enable His creatures to see and know 
Him, if He is going to enter into communion with them that 
they might enter into communion with Him, then He needs 
to find a measure for His incomprehensibility and a clearly 
defined limit to His infinity. For Irenaeus this is Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, who, because He is the Son, comprehends the 
Father, and is therefore the measure of the Father to us: (AH 
4.4.2), and thus the One who reveals the Father to us: “the 
Father is the invisible of the Son, and the Son is the visible 
of the Father” (AH 4.6.6). If it were not God that we saw 
in Jesus Christ, but some other, “second” God, then we would 
not be drawn into communion with God Himself. As it is 
only in Jesus Christ that we see God, His divinity is revealed 
in and through His humanity: to see Jesus Christ is to see the 
Father in the only way that He can be seen and known. Yet, 
in becoming visible and measured, the infinite and invisible 
God does not cease being infinite and invisible: as Irenaeus 
put it, “the Father is the invisible of the Son”—not that the Son 
is unable to reveal everything concerning the Father, that some¬ 
thing must remain invisible or beyond our grasp; rather the 
Son guards and administers the Father’s invisibility and incom¬ 
prehensibility, gradually revealing the Father to the human 
race to the measure that they are capable, so that we continue 
to grow in communion with God, and yet never come to despise 
God, falling into death, thinking we know all there is to know 
(cf. AH 4.20.7). 


3-C 

the First-born of ail creation; for in Him all things were created, 
in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones or 
dominions or principalities or authorities—all things were created 
through him and for him 

It is easy, in the light of the Arian controversy, and by 
referring to Prov 8:22ff, to interpret the title “First-born” in 
a purely temporal sense: the birth of the Son, prior to His 
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activity in creation. However, the hymn as a whole is primarily 
concerned to emphasize the superiority of Christ over all crea¬ 
tion, rather than with the “pre-existence” of Jesus Christ. The 
title “First-born,” both in the OT and in the NT, is a designa¬ 
tion of rank: the one who inherits all. In a passage already 
referred to in section 1-A, Ps 89:27 (LXX 88:28), it is said 
concerning the Davidic king that he will be Son of the God 
Who promises that “I will make him the First-born, the highest 
of the kings of the earth.” Similarly in Heb 1:5-6, which re¬ 
peats many of the themes referred to in Col 1:13-14. 

Of the First-born this section begins by asserting that all 
things (t& Tt&VTOc— a technical term for the universe, again 
emphasizing the universality of the realm of the Son) were 
created (£KTia0r| — aorist) in Him, and concludes by stating 
that all things were created (sKTicrroa — perfect) through and 
to/for Him. The importance of this change of tense is that it 
underlines two aspects or dimensions of God’s creative ac¬ 
tivity: the “perfective aspect” of the aorist implies the com¬ 
pleted and unique nature of that activity; whilst the “stative 
aspect” of the perfect indicates the givenness of this state of 
affairs, in this case resulting from a previous action and imply¬ 
ing some kind of continued duration of its effects. 10 These two 
dimensions are generally interpreted as “creation” and “re¬ 
demption” respectively, and then the continuity of the creative 
activity of God in both is underscored. In this way it is demon¬ 
strated that “redemption” is not simply an ad hoc measure of 
God, in response to the Fall, but has always been envisioned 
as the very purpose of creation itself, and that, therefore, 
creation can never be thought of in itself, without reference 
to the One who was to come (cf. Rom 5:14), the Messiah, 
the Davidic king and the First-born beloved Son of God, in 
the terms of the Colossians passage we have discussed so far. 
This was the truth maintained by Duns Scotus against Aquinas. 
But as the Colossians passage points out, the moment at which 
the creation was thus realized is not that of the Incarnation, 
but the Cross (in the parallel between A and A’) and Resur¬ 
rection (C-C): it is through the (blood of the) Cross that we 
are delivered from the dominion of darkness and transferred to 

10 Cf. S. Porter, Idioms of New Testament Greek , 2nd ed. (Sheffield, 
1994), 21-2. 
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the kingdom of the beloved Son, the First-born from the dead, 
having redemption and forgiveness in the peace and reconcilia¬ 
tion established by God through His Son. 11 

Barth (as others) takes the creative activity described by 
the aorist to refer to the “unique occurrence at and as the be¬ 
ginning of history,” and suggests that the activity described by 
the perfect does “not permit this unique creative act of God 
to be concluded in the far-distant past; rather it allows it to 
continue, and thus it includes the work of the Messiah who has 
become man. He and his work become a part of, and the real 
purpose for, the act of creation by God.” 12 However, whilst 
taking these descriptions of God’s creative activity in and 
through Jesus Christ to refer, on the one hand, to the historical 
origins of the world, and, on the other, to the economy of 
redemption, facilitates how one can understand these two 
“events” as part of one and the same continuing activity of the 
selfsame God, and so glimpse the inner “cohesiveness between 
creation and redemption in the OT,” it nevertheless raises the 
awkward question of “how one can consider the Kingship of 
Christ since creation and simultaneously through his death 
on the cross.” 18 Barth’s answer is based on the premise that 
the fulfilment of the essential purpose of God’s creative ac¬ 
tivity lies in the future, a time, that is, subsequent to the initial 
creation itself. Throughout the OT the kingdom of Yahweh can 
be spoken of as a present reality, and, without contradiction, 
as a futural expectation. Thus: 

It is the manifestation of the status of Yahweh as king 
that is awaited. This is the future, according to the 
declarations of the hymn, that has become real in the 
crucifixion, for which in turn the resurrection is the 
proof even more than the creation. {Ibid., p. 245) 

Barth is indeed right to assert that, according to Colossians, 
this Kingdom “becomes real in the crucifixion,” and that there¬ 
fore the resurrection is a surer proof of this than creation itself. 
But is it not possible to go one step further, to locate the cre- 

u Forcefully stated by Barth, ibid., 244-5. 
lz Ibid., 198-9. 
mbid., 245. 
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ative activity referred to in v.16 to the crucifixion and resur¬ 
rection, the passion itself? 

It is commonly accepted that the Yahwist creation account 
and, even more so, that of the Priestly writer, are not meant as 
historically accurate descriptions of primal history. In the case 
of the Yahwist, the aim was to legitimate the united kingdom 
by providing a story of its origins in absolute terms, i.e., by 
presenting its own God, Yahweh, as the creator. 14 Similarly, 
the concern of the Priestly writer was to emphasize the unique, 
monotheistic, transcendence of God, and hence His absolute 
rule: One who is not even bound by time and space, for He 
created them. 15 This recognition does not “dehistoricize” the 
Genesis accounts, for it has not invested them with “historicity”; 
it recognizes that they are meant as affirmations about God, 
not about the history of creation. The historical dimension of 
God’s creative activity is located rather, and more precisely, 
in His dealings with Israel, based, as we saw earlier, in the 
specific event of the Exodus, God’s free election, and sub¬ 
sequent fashioning, of His people. 16 The locating of this cre¬ 
ative activity of God in the shaping of His people is radicalized 
in the fourth Servant Hymn from Deutero-Isaiah, a text which, 
as we have seen above, contributes much to the understanding 
of the background for the assertions made in Col 1:13-20. 
Through his voluntary silence and submission, the servant gives 
God the freedom to act absolutely (as in the Priestly crea¬ 
tion account), and more specifically (according to the chiastic 
center of the Hymns 17 ) to exalt the one who was wounded for 
our sins. 

In contrast to Israel’s habitual disobedience “forcing” 
the Lord’s hand, through the servant’s perfect obedi¬ 
ence God is now given the opportunity to do things 
completely his way, without interference, from be- 

w Cf. P. Tarazi, Historical Traditions (New York: SVS Press, 1991), 63. 

™Ibid., 135-6. 

16 “Not only did He not build Jerusalem; not only was He against the 
appointment of a king, but His ‘beginnings’ as Yahweh did not extend into 
mythological times. Rather they were historical, i.e., linked to an event in 
the 13th century B.C.” Ibid., 48. 

17 Cf. P. Tarazi, Prophetic Traditions (New York: SVS Press, 1994), 
179-180. 
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ginning to end. In other words, this servant would 
offer God an absolutely obstruction-free “void” with¬ 
in the realm of the human world and history, that he 
may act as the “Creator ex nihilo” of a new world, 
his world, the way he wants it.. , 18 

As we have seen, vv. 13-20 of the first chapter of Colossians 
speak of Christ in terminology that can only be fully under¬ 
stood against the background of the Exodus, the continuing his¬ 
tory of the relationship between God and His people, and their 
eschatological expectations: Jesus is praised as the beloved Son 
of God, into whose messianic kingdom we have been trans¬ 
ferred, delivered from the dominion of darkness, and in whom 
we have redemption and the forgiveness of sins. Thus it seems 
that section 3-C functions similarly to the Yahwist and Priestly 
accounts of creation: to proclaim the universal sovereignty of 
Jesus Christ, the “First-born of creation,” that is, the One in 
and through whom God was fully able to create—“ex nihilo.” 
Moreover, the means of this creation is, through the chiastic 
parallel (C-C’), referred specifically to the resurrection, ar¬ 
rived at through the Cross and the blood shed on it, i.e., to the 
death of Christ as the Suffering Servant. In this perspective, 
the aorist, £kt[c0T], refers to the “once for all” crucifixion 
and resurrection of the Son of God, while the perfect, Ikticttgci, 
indicates the continuing creativity of God in and through the 
passion of His Son. It is the resurrection, the fact that Jesus is 
“the First-born from the dead,” according to the chiastic parallel 
in 7-C, which demonstrates that this is indeed the kingdom 
which God has initiated—this “proof,” as Barth noted, is more 
important than the creation itself. 19 

1 mid., 182 . 

19 If the creative activity of Christ [or of God in Christ], spoken of here, 
is to be located in the crucifixion and resurrection, rather than in “primal 
time” or at the beginning of chronological time, this would imply that 
“Biblical typology” be understood as a literary device, rather than a means 
of tying together different historical events as a “salvation history.” K. J. 
Woollcombe makes this suggestive distinction: “Typology considered as a 
method of exegesis, may be defined as the establishment of historical con¬ 
nexions between certain events, persons or things in the Old Testament and 
similar events, persons or things in the New Testament. Considered as a 
method of writing, it may be defined as the description of an event, person 
or thing in the New Testament in terms borrowed from the description of its 
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The various subclauses of v.16 are clearly meant to empha¬ 
size the universality of the reign of Christ. C. F. Burney makes 
the interesting suggestion that the prepositions used in v.16 
(in, by, for), followed by the various affirmations made in 
vv.17-18 (Christ is the beginning, sum total, Head, First¬ 
born), are based upon a Rabbinic exegesis of the first two 
words of Genesis ( b-re’shit ) through the prism of Prov 8:22. 20 


4-D 

He is before all things and in Him all things hold stronger 

The claim that Jesus Christ is “before (upd) all things” 
can be taken in two ways: either as a temporal assertion, or 
as an affirmation of supremacy. Whilst Trpd is used, both in 
the LXX and in the NT, in a temporal sense, it is not so used 
either in the Prologue of John or in Phil 2:5-11. Moreover, 
the preposition irpo, used in a temporal sense, would require 
a past tense. The use of the present tense, “He is before all,” is 
reminiscent of Jn 8:58, “Before (uplv) Abraham was I AM,” 
although the latter absolute use of doriv would seem to refer 
to the divine name (as also Phil 2:5-11), which is not done in 
Colossians. Given the emphasis of the first three sections, and 
the passage as a whole, it seems preferable, then, to under¬ 
stand this statement as an affirmation of the supremacy of 
Jesus. For this reason Barth prefers to translate the clause 
as “He reigns over all things.” 

prototypical counterpart in the Old Testament.” ‘The Biblical Origins and 
Patristic Development of Typology,” in Essays on Typology ed. G.W.H. Lampe 
(1957), 39-40. I would suggest that the creative activity ascribed to Christ 
in Colossians (located in the Passion) is based upon its “prototypical coun¬ 
terpart” of the creative activity ascribed to God by the Yah wist and the 
Priestly writer—and that each of these are literary means, or “methods of 
writing,” which function to ascribe universal supremacy to the One con¬ 
cerned. The alternative, “exegetical” understanding of typology based upon 
Heilsgeschichte, in which historical persons and events are invested with a 
prophetic significance, and in which Christ’s Incarnation stands at the 
center, as the purpose of creation and history, giving meaning to the whole, 
seems to be based in the nineteenth-century Erlangen School, and especially 
Joh. Chr. K. von Hoffman, cf. Weissagung und Erfiillung (1841, 1844), esp. 
p. 184. 

20“Christ as the APXH of Creation,” JTS, 27 (1925), 160-77. 
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The second clause of section 4-D, “all things hold together 
in Him,” uses a verb auviOTtipi, which has only 2 Pet 3:5 as 
a direct parallel. There it refers to the preservation of all crea¬ 
tion by the Word of God. Barth (unlike Lohse) discounts, 
because of the lack of evidence, a possible Stoic-Alexandrine 
background for the term, and points to parallels in Wis 1:7 
and Sir 43:26: “by His Word all things hold together.” 

However, following the chiastic structure, it would seem 
that both clauses in 4-D are to be explained by, and them¬ 
selves expand, 6-D’: “He is the <5cpxV’ Christ, through whose 
crucificion we have been reconciled to God, in peace and 
with forgiveness, is the universal Lord (before all — “reigns over 
all”) and the One through whom and in whom God is cre¬ 
atively active, and as such is both the “source” (&pxf)) of our 
fellowship with God and the principle or locus of that fellow¬ 
ship: the new creation subsists in Him. A further explanation 
of this is given in Col 2:19, as we will see in the next section. 


5-E 

He is the Head of the body, the Church 

This section is the chiastic center of the passage. It uses 
a familiar Pauline image for Christ, that of the “head,” al¬ 
though unlike 1 Cor 12, the image of the head and body is 
used in Colossians specifically in terms of the relationship of 
the Church to Christ, and not of the community itself as a body 
(cf. Eph 1:22-3). 21 

In its immediate context, this term picks up another dimen¬ 
sion of the title dpxf] given to Christ in 6-D’, and one which 
helps to explain the clause in 4-D that “all things hold together 
in Him.” In Col 2:19 we are urged to hold onto Christ, as 
the head, “from whom the whole body, nourished and knit 
together through its joints and ligaments, grows with a growth 
that is from God.” 

21 This difference is best explained in terms of the different contexts 
of the letters, rather than by discarding as unpauline the phrase, “of the 
Church” (cf. ftn. 1), or relegating the letter to a deutero-pauline status, 
cf. E. Schweizer, The Letter to the Colossians (Augsburg, 1982), 57-60. 
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In terms of the whole passage, 5-E explains the relation¬ 
ship between Jesus Christ and the whole of creation more pre¬ 
cisely. As we have seen it so far, the emphasis has been on 
the supremacy of Jesus Christ in creation, as the Son of God, 
the First-born, the Image of God, and the Messianic King. The 
central characteristic of this supremacy is now asserted to be 
that of headship over the body, a body (toc TtdcvTCX in the 
terms of the preceding sections) which, under this headship, 
is now described as the Church. The Church is, therefore, crea¬ 
tion in so far as it has been (re)created and reconciled to God 
in Christ its head (cf. v.20). But, most importantly, this status 
of the recreated world as Church, under the headship of Jesus 
Christ, is achieved by integrating creation into the historically 
developing relationship between God and Israel—the Exodus, 
the monarchy, and its eschatological expectations—all of which 
is fulfilled in Jesus Christ; and so through Him everyone has the 
possibility of being “delivered from darkness,” and brought into 
the kingdom of the Son of God, possessing the expected re¬ 
demption and forgiveness. 22 Attempting to abstract a dogmatic 
system out of this history, and then translate this theology into 
a different milieu, would deprive the movement of its reality 
and content. 


6-D’ 


He is the arche 

In elegant simplicity this section recapitulates many of the 
themes that have been treated in 4-D and 5-E. With the various 

^If one is to take seriously the distinction drawn earlier between 
typology as a method of writing, on the one hand, and as a method of 
exegesis based on Heilsgeschichte , on the other, a further word needs to be 
said concerning the place of Jesus Christ, as the Head, and the Church, 
as His body, as the culmination and definitive Word of God to His people 
Israel. I suggested earlier that the creative work of God in Jesus Christ 
should be referred to the Cross, as a literary means of confessing His 
supremacy in all things (typologically based on the Yahwist and Priestly 
creation accounts), and to His resurrection, as First-born from the dead, as 
the surety of God’s work. If this is indeed so, then one must also say that 
the “History of Salvation” is also created at that point, in that the activity 
of God in Jesus Christ on the Cross, and guaranteed by the Resurrection, is 
His definitive Word which orders all things, and acts as a prism through 
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dimensions and aspects of the Headship and Lordship of Jesus 
Christ that these sections have indicated, it is difficult to know 
how to translate the Greek term dpxi). Given the dominance, 
in this whole passage, of imperial imagery focused, through 
the Cross, on the crucified and risen Christ, it is interesting to 
note St Irenaeus’ interpretation of Is 9:5 (LXX): “Unto us a 
Son is given, and the government (&px?|) will be upon His 
shoulder.” According to Irenaeus, these words “refer, allegor¬ 
ically, to the Cross, upon which His shoulders were nailed; for 
that which was and is a reproach for Him and, through Him, 
for us, the Cross, that, he says, is His government, which is 
a sign of His reign (or: kingdom).” 23 It is through the Cross 
that Christ reigns, and reigning upon this throne, He is indeed 
the &pxr|. 


7-C’ 

First-born from the dead, that in everything He might be pre¬ 
eminent 

This section, beginning with the term “First-born,” im¬ 
mediately recalls section 3-C. I suggested in my comments to 
3-C, that the “creative activity” and “redemptive activity” of 
Jesus Christ should not be thought of as chronologically sequen¬ 
tial, but that both are wrought through the Cross. This would 
imply that the two designations, “First-born of all creation” 
and “First-born from the dead,” affirm the same fact, the uni¬ 
versal sovereignty of Jesus Christ (“that in everything He might 
be preeminent”), with, perhaps, the difference that the latter 
title, implying His resurrection, stands surety, and is the basis, 
for the former. It is, according to Rom 1:4, through the resur¬ 
rection that Jesus Christ was “designated Son of God in 

which the purpose of the continuing activity of God can be discerned— in 
much the same way that the final chapter of a novel can be said to create 
the novel by drawing all the preceding chapters and threads together into 
one work. This, perhaps, is the essential theological rationale for the closure 
of the canon of Scripture—a canon whose key is then the crucified and risen 
Lord, God and Saviour Jesus Christ. Through this prism, history can be 
viewed as “Salvation History,” and this then forms the basis for a typo¬ 
logical method of exegesis. 

28 Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching 56, PO 12.5, 702. 
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power”: through the crucifixion and resurrection Jesus Christ 
is recognized and acknowledged as the Son of God, and hence 
proclaimed to be the “First-born of all creation.” 24 


8-B’ 

For In Him [God] was pleased to let all fullness dwell 

The Greek of this section is somewhat obscure; but it 
seems to make most sense to take God as the subject of the 
verb “to be pleased,” and to connect the verb “to dwell” with 
the preposition “in.” 25 The terminology of this section is once 
again best explained in terms of the OT. In the LXX koctoikecd 
is frequently used to describe the dwelling of the presence of 
God on the earth, on Mt Sinai, and the Temple. In Ps 68:16 
(LXX 67:17), koctoikecd is combined with suSokecd in a 
manner very close to Col 1.19; and in the Targumim, this 
vocabulary is further employed for the shekinah of God. 26 The 
word TtXripcopcx, on the other hand, although it later became 
a central term and concept in Gnosticism, is not used in Scrip¬ 
ture outside of Colossians. However, the verb, “to fill,” and 
adjective, “full,” are frequently used in respect to the presence 
or glory of God. That the word TtXr|pco[j.a does indeed refer 
to the presence of God is indicated by its use in Col 2:9: “For 
in Him [Christ], the TtXr|pcopa of divinity (xrjq 08OTr|Toq) 
dwells bodily.” The fullness of divinity dwells tangibly in Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God. Moreover, as v.19 states, it is all the 
pleroma that dwells in Christ: it does not, then, dwell any¬ 
where else. It is, therefore, in Jesus Christ, and only in Him, 
that we actually see God bodily, in the flesh. This section, 
therefore, explains the “how” of its chiastic antecedent, 2-B: 
Christ is the “image of the invisible God.” 


^Cf. Barth, ibid., 209-10. 
25Cf. ibid., 210-212. 

2«Cf. ibid., 212. 
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And through Him to reconcile to Himself all things, whether on 
earth or in heaven, making peace by the blood of His Cross. 

In this final section we get the “key” to the whole passage, 
which explains “how” what has been proclaimed was brought 
about: the reconciliation and peace established “by the blood 
of His Cross.” This expression is both singular and curious. 
The mention of blood invokes both a covenantal and sacrificial 
dimension. The phrase itself is similar to the “blood of the 
covenant” (cf. Ex 24:8; Mt 26:28; Heb 9:20, etc.). Barth 
argues that the mention of blood in v.20 is simply used to de¬ 
note a violent death (cf. Mt 27:25, etc.), and that therefore 
the theme of sacrifice is not prominent in Colossians. 27 How¬ 
ever, given the extent to which the whole passage, w. 13-20, 
is based upon the history of Israel, culminating in Jesus Christ, 
it would seem most appropriate to understand the phrase 
“the blood of His Cross” in terms of sacrifice and covenant: 
creating a new, universal (toc TtavToc... “whether on earth 
or in the heavens”) covenant of peace. In the eschatological 
expectancy of Israel, the return of the Davidic King in the 
Messiah was connected with the establishment of peace (cf. 
Is 9:6ff, Mic 5:l-5a). Thus this peace is not simply the absence 
of strife and war, but rather the correlate of the universal 
dominion of Christ. 

These few verses, 13-20, bring together in an extraor¬ 
dinary fashion all the major themes, from throughout Scripture, 
to explain what God has done in Christ, and thereby exalt 
Christ as the universal Lord. I hope to have shown just how 
essential vv.13-14 are for a full understanding of the passage, 
and how the whole passage can be understood in an integrated 
fashion through a chiastic analysis. The passage is one of the 
most profound, and subtle, Christological statements to be found 
in the whole of the NT. If there is one facet which characterizes 
these verses, it is given in v.20, as the key to the whole passage 
(paralleling what I have suggested for the relationship be¬ 
tween, on the one hand, the unique key or event which “con- 

2 mid., 217-8. 
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stitutes” salvation history and through which history can be 
seen as such, and, on the other hand, typology, both as a 
method of writing, the “construction” of this salvation history, 
and as the method of exegesis based upon this edifice): all 
the Christological assertions are based upon and through “the 
blood of the Cross.” In this, the epistle shows its profoundly 
Pauline character: 

For I decided to know nothing among you except 

Jesus Christ and Him crucified. (1 Cor 2:2) 
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The Soteriological Significance of Christ’s 
Humanity in St. Athanasius 1 


Khaled Anatolios 


Never a stranger to the vicissitudes of fortune, the figure 
of the great Patriarch of Alexandria has lately undergone 
something of an exile from critical favor. While in the 19th 
century Athanasius was lionized by such weighty figures as the 
German theologian Johann Moehler 2 and Cardinal Newman, 3 
a significant strand of twentieth-century scholarship in the West 
has signalled a somewhat negative, or at least a much less posi¬ 
tive re-appraisal of the status of Athanasius. 4 Aside from the 

1 Earlier versions of this paper were presented to the North American 
Patristics Society (June, 1993), and the Boston Area Patristics Society (De¬ 
cember, 1993). My current research on Athanasius is supported by a grant 
from the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada. 

2 Athanasios der Grosse und die Kirche seiner Zeit: besonders im Kampe 
mit dem Arianismus (Mainz, 1844). 

3 Newman translated and/or annotated much of Athanasius’ work for 
the volume dedicated to Athanasius in the Library of Nicene and Post Nicene 
Fathers (A. Robertson, ed.; Reprinted, Edinburgh & Grand Rapids, 1987. 
Second series, vol. 4). On the influence of the Alexandrian Patriarch on the 
English cardinal see D. W-H. Arnold’s The Early Episcopal Career of 
Athanasius of Alexandria (Notre Dame & London, 1991), pp. 15-16. See 
also G. D. Dragas, “Conscience and Tradition: Newman and Athanasius 
in the Orthodox Church,” in Athanasiana , Essays in the Theology of St 
Athanasius (London, 1980), pp. 175-186. On the story of Athanasian schol¬ 
arship in the 19th and 20th centuries, see Arnold, pp. 9-23. 

4 This is not to say of course that Athanasius has no admirers among 
modern scholars. Among notable contemporary scholars who have taken 
a positive interest in Athanasius, we may cite especially Charles Kannengiesser, 
who has written extensively on Athanasius [For a mere sampling of his work, 
see his “Athanasius of Alexandria and the Foundations of Traditional Chris- 
tology,” Theological Studies 34 (1973), pp. 103-113; also, Athanase dt 
Alexandrie, Eveque et icrivain: Une Lecture des trait6 'Contre les Ariens* 
Theologie historique 70. (Paris, 1983)], E. P. Meijering [see, inter alia , his 
Orthodoxy and Platonism in Athanasius: Synthesis or Antithesis. (Leiden, 
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question of Athanasius’ allegedly heavy-handed behavior in 
dealing with opponents, 5 his status as a theologian has also 
come under attack, particularly with regard to his Christology 
and theology of the Incarnation. One of the pioneers of this 
movement was the French Patristics scholar Marcel Richard, 
who brought attention to the lack of a human soul in Athanasius’ 
picture of Christ, and on this basis concluded that Athanasius’ 
authority as a theologian of the Incarnation has been over¬ 
valued (surestimee) . 6 Richard’s interpretation largely set the 
terms for Aloys Grillmeier’s investigation of Athanasius’s Chris¬ 
tology in his classic work, Christ in Christian Tradition, 7 which 
affirms that Christ’s human soul was not a “theological factor” 
in Athanasius in that “it plays no part in Athanasius’ explana¬ 
tion of the economy of salvation, and ... it is not even a factor 
in the inner human life of Christ.” 8 A significant strand of 
Patristics scholarship has henceforth found sufficient ground 
therein to assert that Athanasius’ Christology does not take 
seriously the proper humanity of Christ. 9 

It is not the intention of this article to discuss directly 
the question of Christ’s human soul in Athanasius. I would 
concur with Grillmeier that Christ’s human soul was not an 

1974) 3, and T. F. Torrance [inter alia , “Athanasius: A Study in the Founda¬ 
tions of Classical Theology,” in his Theology in Reconciliation (London, 

1975) , pp. 215-266]. 

5 It is the burden of Arnold’s (op. cit.) thorough analysis to show that 
if these allegations “cannot be dismissed out of hand, they must at least be 
considered unproved” (p. 186). Following a careful study of the documents 
in question, he concludes that “there is far less evidence for the violent and 
duplicitous character of Athanasius than might be supposed from a cursory 
reading of Hanson, Barnes, or other current critics. Many of the contem¬ 
porary views concerning Athanasius have less to do with documentary evidence 
than with an historical literary tradition that grew out of the first attempts 
of O. Seeck to prove the bishop to be a forger. The change from the nine¬ 
teenth-century view of Athanasius has been influenced more by a climate of 
criticism than with [sic] new documentary sources.” (p. 183) 

6 “Saint Athanase et la Psychologie du Christ selons les Ariens,” Melanges 
de Science Religieuse 4 (1947), p. 54. 

7 English tr. by John Bowden (Atlanta, 1975). 

Hbid ., p. 308. Grillmeier also concludes, however, that the Christological 
framework of Athanasius “is certainly open for an explicit doctrine of the 
soul of Christ” ( Ibid. t p. 326). 

9 Thus the devastating judgement of R.P.C. Hanson: “we must conclude 
that whatever else the Logos incarnate is in Athanasius’ account of him, 
he is not a human being.” (The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God. 
Edinburgh, 1988), p. 451. 
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explicit factor in Athanasius’ Christology. That much is obvious 
from the texts, although one must in all fairness keep in mind 
that Athanasius also never denied that Christ did have a human 
soul, as did Apollinarius. 10 The question which represents our 
point of departure here, however, is whether the lack of ex¬ 
plicit and formal reference to the human soul of Christ and the 
lack of emphasis on the human active agency of Christ neces¬ 
sarily imply that the proper humanity of Christ had no theo¬ 
logical significance for Athanasius. This question leads us to 
the heart of a hermeneutical problem that needs to be properly 
elucidated. We may even diagnose this problem as a “clashing 
of horizons” with respect to the interpretation of the concept 
of “humanity” in Athanasius and some of his modern critics, 
respectively. It would seem, on the one hand, that the some¬ 
what anachronistic attempt to press Athanasius on the question 
of Christ’s human soul is part of a more radical interpretation, 
on the part of Athanasius’ critics, of the humanity of Christ 
in terms of an active human agency and subjectivity. Such an 
attempt, legitimate in its own right, is also bound up with the 
modern “turn to the subject,” in which human subjectivity is 
typically conceived as an active agency of self-determination and 
initiative. On the other hand, it can be demonstrated that in 
Athanasius and the Alexandrian tradition in general, humanity 
is conceived not primarily in terms of active agency and moral 
initiative but first and foremost in terms of receptivity to the 
divine. 11 The convergence of these interpretive horizons is the 
situation where we are looking for signs of appreciation for 
Christ’s humanity in precisely the places where they are least 
likely to occur within an Alexandrian framework. This problem 
has already been alluded to by Frances Young, 12 who suggests 
that a more positive reevaluation of Alexandrian Christology 
would take as its point of departure an appreciation of the 
Alexandrian emphasis on receptivity, rather than moral initia¬ 
tive, as the properly human characteristic. Young is correct 

10 That much is granted by Richard (op. cit., p. 53), who also adds that 
the Church had not officially pronounced on this question at that point. 

n I am presuming that the two approaches are not logically exclusive. 
But it is important to note the difference in emphasis. 

12 “A Reconsideration of Alexandrian Christology ” in The Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History 22 (April, 1971), pp. 103-114. 
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in pointing out that it is in the direction of passivity and re¬ 
ceptivity, not in that of activity and initiative, that Alexandrian 
Christology may be seen in its own terms. In fact, it is probably 
from just such a perspective that we may better understand 
the difficulty that Athanasius had in explicitly integrating Christ’s 
human soul into his Christology. For if the soul is understood 
by Athanasius as active with respect to the passivity of the 
body—in the sense that the soul “governs” the body—and yet 
humanity is understood as essentially receptive with respect to 
the activity of God, then the difficulty is one of integrating an 
active agency into a humanity globally conceived as receptive. 13 
While I am not going to claim in this paper that Athanasius 
actually solved this problem, I do want to suggest that, given 
his overall framework, it was natural enough for him to bypass 
a human active agency in Christ (i.e., a human soul) and yet 
to affirm the humanity of Christ precisely in terms of receptivity. 
If we can grasp this point, we will be in a position to acknowl¬ 
edge that, while it is indeed true that the human soul of Christ 
is not a theological factor in Athanasius, it does not strictly 
follow that the same holds true for Christ’s humanity in gen¬ 
eral. In other words, my contention is that Christ’s humanity 
was a significant theological factor in Athanasius’s perspective, 
even if he was not able to fully integrate Christ’s human soul 
into that perspective. 

The object of this paper, then, is to study some key texts 
that pertain to the Christology of Athanasius, in order to see 
how Athanasius appreciates the proper humanity of Christ in 
terms of receptivity. To this end. I will focus mainly on sections 
37-56 of the first of the Orationes Contra Arianos , 14 where 
Athanasius makes explicit use of the terminology of “giving” 
and “receiving” to characterize the distinction and relation be¬ 
tween God and humanity in general, and specifically, between 
the divinity and humanity of Christ. A proper appreciation of 
what Christ’s human receptivity meant for Athanasius will lead 

13 On the soul’s “governing” function, see for example Contra Gentes 
32, where the description of the relation of soul to body is summed up 
thus: “TocOra y&p o6S£v ^Tspov ipuxfiv XoytKf|v &rro6£tKvoaiv rjyEpo- 
vs6ooaocv tou ach^onroc;.” (my emphais). Henceforth, the double treatise, 
Contra Gentes-De Incarnatione will be referred to as EG and D1 , respectively. 

^Henceforth referred to as CA . 
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us a good way in acknowledging the importance of Christ’s 
humanity for this classical defender of Christ’s divinity. We shall 
see that, for Athanasius, Christ’s human receptivity is repre¬ 
sented as a climax in the economy of God’s giving of grace. 
As both giving grace in his divinity and receiving it humanly 
on our behalf, Jesus Christ is represented as sealing and “secur¬ 
ing” the unity of the giving and receiving of grace in the unity 
of his own person. Also in this section, Athanasius goes on to 
specify that the grace that is both given and received in Christ 
is the Holy Spirit, and that is how we are divinized as children 
of God. Thus receptivity is linked to deification, and provides 
us with an interpretation of this central Athanasian doctrine in 
which the giving and receiving of the Holy Spirit in Jesus Christ 
represents the redeemed and divinized dialectic corresponding 
to Athanasius’ pervasive emphasis on the irreducible dissim¬ 
ilarity between God and creation. Within this dialectic, hu¬ 
manity’s creaturely otherness with respect to God is modified 
without being nullified by humanity’s reception of divinity in 
Christ. 

The conceptual framework in which we may best under¬ 
stand the significance of CA 1:37-52 is already provided in the 
relatively early CG-DI . I5 We shall proceed, therefore, by first 
examining this work, focusing especially on the relationship 
between God and creation from the point of view of grace, 
X&piq—that is, from the perspective of God as giver of grace 
and of humanity as ordained to receive grace. By applying 

15 The dating of this treatise is a controverted question. Traditionally, it 
has been dated as preceding the outbreak of the Arian crisis, since it con¬ 
tains no explicit reference to that controversy. According to this position, 
the date would be around 318 a.d. (Thus, Monfaucon, PG 25, 1). The con¬ 
temporary distinguished Athanasian scholar, Charles Kannengiesser, dates 
it at around 338 [“Le t6moignage des Lettres Festales de saint Athanase 
sur la date de l’Apologie Contre les Paiens, sur Ylncarnation du Verbe 
Rech. Sc. Rel 52 ((1964), pp. 91-100]. However, the earlier dating is still 
retained by some, most notably J. M. van Winden and E. P. Meijering [see 
the latter’s Athanasius: De Incarnatione Verbi, Einleitung, Ubersetzung, 
Kommentar. In enzer Zusammenarbeit mit J.C.M. van Winden. (Amsterdam, 
1989), pp. 11-20]. For our immediate purposes, however, we do not need 
to resolve this issue but only to recall that, in either case, it is most likely 
Athanasius’ earliest treatise and much earlier than the Orationes contra 
Arianos, with which we will be dealing infra , and which we consider to have 
been written in the period between 339-345, following the reasoning of 
Hanson, Search ... pp. 418-19. 
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such a background to Athanasius’ explicit statements in the 
CA, we can arrive at an appreciation of the significance of 
Christ’s human receptivity as an important soteriological category 
in Athanasius. 

In beginning our investigation of some relevant terms and 
concepts in the CG-DI, we note first of all from a literary point 
of view that the terminology of giving, for Athanasius, applies 
strictly speaking only to the divine realm. Thus, in the CG, he 
mocks those who would worship so-called “gods” who “stand 
in need” (bso^isva), whereas “it is accepted that God is in 
need of no one but is self-sufficient and complete in himself, 
and that the universe subsists through him and that it is rather 
he who gives to all (si yap Tispt ©sou Aoyoq £oxl prj&svoq 
auxov STtibsa, aAA’ auxdpKr) Kai irAr|pr] sauxoO, Kai £v 
auxcp xa navxa auaxr(KEiv ). 16 For Athanasius, to “stand in 
need” is essentially characteristic of the created realm; whereas 
self-sufficiency is what is proper to God. 17 However, God’s self- 
sufficiency is never to be viewed in terms of aloofness but rather 
of generosity, of giving. 19 This “giving” of God is conceived 
according to a radical model of participation, in which crea¬ 
tion’s subsistence is a participation in the power (86vapiq) 
of the Word. It is this model of participation that Athanasius 
is evoking when he identifies God’s giving with creation’s sub¬ 
sistence through God. 19 

Thus Athanasius is able to take a psalm verse which 
enjoins praise to the God who prepares rain and “gives food 
to the herds”; and by merely taking the term “5l8copi” (to 
give)” as his point of departure, he can go on to speak of 

16 CG 28. Text and translation in Athanasius, Contra Gentes and De 
Incarnatione . Robert W. Thompson, ed, (Oxford, 1971), pp. 76-77. 

17 The theme of God’s self-sufficiency is common in early Christian and 
pagan writing; see E. P. Meijering, Athanasius: Contra Gentes. Introduction, 
Translation and Commentary. Philosophia Patrum. Interpretations of Patristic 
Texts (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1984), p. 93. 

18 See CG 2, 41, 42. 

19 On Athanasius' conception of the relation between humanity and 
God in terms of participation, and on the common reference of such terms as 
kcxt’ £Ik6voc, AoyiK6<;, and x&P L< ^ to the model of participation, see R6gis 
Bernard, L’Image de Dieu d'apres saint Athanase y Th6ologie 25 (Paris, 
1952), pp. 32-39. See also J. Roldanus, Le Christ et Vhomme dans la 
theologie d’Athanase d f Alexandrie: Etude de la conjonction de sa conception 
de Vhomme avec sa christologie. Studies in the History of Christian Thought 4 
(Leiden, 1968), p. 43. 
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creation’s participation in the Word and to distinguish that par¬ 
ticipation from the Word’s unique relationship to the Father. 
The psalm verse runs: “Sing to your God on the harp, to him 
who surrounds the heaven with clouds, prepares rain for the 
earth, makes grass and verdure spring up in the hills for the 
service of people and gives food to the herds.” [Ps 118:90-1] 
Athanasius immediately follows with, “But through whom does 
he give except through him by whom everything was also made? 
And who could this be except the Word of God, about whom 
the Scripture elsewhere says: ‘By the word of the Lord the 
heavens were founded, and by the breath of his mouth all 
their power?’ Indeed Scripture says that everything was made 
in him .” 20 Athanasius thus identifies God’s giving with crea¬ 
tion’s subsistence “through and in” the Word (£v auto xai 81 * 
auTOu). This particular conjunction of prepositions has a very 
specific meaning in Athanasius; it invariably points to the par¬ 
ticipation model, as is brought out explicitly in CG 41 and 
42. In the latter, Athanasius sums up his theme of the Word’s 
pervasive presence and power, articulating this in the terminology 
of participation, and specifically by the use of the prepositions 
5 id and ev: 

It is thus the omnipotent and perfectly holy Word of 
the Father himself who is present in all things and 
extends his power everywhere, illuminating all things 
visible and invisible, containing and enclosing them in 
himself (siq eocutov ovviyei kocI auacfuyyEi); he 
leaves nothing deprived of his power, but gives life 
and protection to everything, everywhere, to each in¬ 
dividually and to all together. .. . Through him and 
his power (St* auxov kocI rf|V autoO 56vap.iv) fire 
does not fight with the cold. ... By obedience to this 
Word of God things on earth are enlivened and 
thing in heaven subsist. Through him all the sea and 
the great ocean keep their movement within their 
proper limits.... And lest I dwell too long by naming 
each visible entity, there is nothing existing or created 
which did not come into being and subsist in him 


20 CG 46; Thompson, p. 129. 
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and through him (oO&ev £cm xcov ovxcov Kal yi- 
vopevcov o pr] sv auxG Kal 5i s auxou yeyove Kal 
Maxr]Kev), as the theologian says: ‘In the beginning 
was the Word and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. All things were made by him; and 
without him nothing was made.’ 21 

In this way, the relation between God and creation is 
conceived by Athanasius according to a radical model of 
participation. God “gives” by being participated in, so that all 
things subsist in him and through him, by partaking God. 
Within this model, God’s self-sufficiency and generosity are 
strikingly contrasted with creation’s radical poverty. Athanasius 
characterizes creation’s nature, its (f)0aiq, as an inherent on¬ 
tological instability, an essential proximity to the nothingness 
that is creation’s origin. 22 The crucial mediating term between 
God’s beneficent perfection and creation’s natural nothingness 
is therefore x&ptPj understood as participation in the power 
and providence of the Word. Thus x&P l P 1S conceived by 
Athanasius as mitigating creation’s natural proclivity to non¬ 
existence and is in this way associated with terminology of 
“protection” and “security.” Xapiq protects creation from its 
intrinsic fragility. In an important passage that does not ex¬ 
plicitly employ the term X®P L P> Athanasius nevertheless as¬ 
sociates the participation of creation in the power of the Word 
which we are given to understand elsewhere is the content of 
X&pip, with the notion of God’s protection of creation from 
its inherent nothingness: 

And the cause why the Word of God really came to 
created beings is truly wonderful, and shows that 
things should not have occurred otherwise than as 
they are. For the nature (f) (puotq) of created things, 
having come into being from nothing (££, o6k ovxcov 
UTtoaxaaa) is unstable, and is weak and mortal when 
considered by itself; but the God of all is good and 
excellent by nature (6 xcov oXcov 0s6q cryaGoq 
Kal UTidpKaXoq xf]v cpuaiv Saxl). Therefore he is 

21 CG 42; Thompson, pp. 114-127. 

22 See Roldanus, pp. 36-37. 
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also kind. For a good being would be envious of no 
one, so he envies nobody existence but rather wishes 
everyone to exist, in order to exercise his kindness. 

So seeing that all created nature according to its own 
definition is in a state of flux and dissolution (dpcov 
oGv rf]v yevr|Tf]v iraaov (f>uaiv, 5oov Kara xouq 
ISiouq aOxriq Aoyouq, peuaxiqv oGaav Kai Sia- 
Xuopsvr]v), therefore to prevent this happening and 
the universe dissolving back into nothing, after mak¬ 
ing everything by his own eternal Word and bringing 
creation into existence, he did not abandon it to be 
carried away and suffer through its own nature (xrj 
Eauxrjq <}>6asi (pEpsaGai), lest it run the risk of re¬ 
turning to nothing. But being good, he governs and 
establishes the whole world through his Word who 
is himself God, in order that creation, illuminated by 
the leadership, providence, and ordering of the Word, 
may be able to remain firm since it partakes of the 
Word who is truly from the Father and is aided by 
him to exist, and lest it suffer what would happen, 

I mean a relapse into non-existence, if it were not 
protected by the Word (iva xrj tou Aoyou fjyEpo- 
via Kal ttpovoia Kai 5iaKoapr)cr£i (fjcoxi^opevr] f| 
KTiaiq p£|3a(coq biapeveiv Suvr^Gf], octe &f| toO 
ovxoq £k riaxpoq A6you p£xaAap|3avouaa Kal 
porjGoupEVT] 5i’ aOxoG siq to stvai. pf) apa TtdGi] 
orrsp av &rta0£V, eI pf| 6 Aoyoq auxf]v dx^psi). 23 

This passage, besides revealing the connection in Athanasius’ 
doctrine between notions of creation’s <p6cnq, God’s y^piq, 
and the model of participation also sheds light on the sys¬ 
tematic connection between the CG and the DI, which in turn 
indicates Athanasius’ characteristic concern for the harmony 
between the orders of creation and redemption. Note that 
Athanasius is here concerned with the “reason why the Word of 
God really came to created beings,” but the context makes it 
very clear that he is not speaking directly about the Incarna¬ 
tion but rather about the original participation in the Word by 


23 CG 41; Thompson, pp. 112-115. 
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which all things exist. However, while directly addressing the 
latter issue, he is setting the framework for the discussion of 
the former. The basic elements of this framework are crea¬ 
tion’s weakness and instability on the one hand, and God’s 
generosity and concern for protecting creation from its own 
incapacity, on the other. Given this framework, Athanasius 
means to show that the “reason why the Word of God really 
came to created beings” is consistent in the one case with 
the other, and consistent indeed with the nature of divine and 
created realities. But the middle term between the “reason why 
the Word of God really came to created beings” in the original 
gift of creation and the reason why this same Word came to 
human beings in the mode of the Incarnation has to do with 
the story of the “second gift” which God has bestowed uniquely 
on humanity. 

While all creation partakes in some degree of the power 
of the Word, humanity does so in a unique mode. Made in the 
image of the Word, it enjoys a rational participation in the 
Logos : 

For God, the creator of the universe and king of all, 
who is beyond all being and human thought, since 
he is good and bountiful, has made mankind in his 
own image through his own Word, our Saviour Jesus 
Christ; and he also made humanity perceptive and 
understanding of reality through its similarity to him, 
giving it also a conception and knowledge of its own 
eternity, so that as long as it kept this likeness it 
might never abandon its concept of God or leave 
the company of the saints, but retaining the grace of 
[the Giver], 24 and also the special power given it by 
the Father’s Word (gycov Tf|V toG 5i5cokoto<; y&- 
piv eycov koci tt)v 15 loo/ £k tou mrcpiKoG Aoyou 
S6vccp.iv), it might rejoice and converse with God, 
living an idyllic and truly blessed and immortal life. 25 

This passage from the second chapter of the Contra Genies 

24 I am here altering Thompson’s rendering of xou 8i8cdk6to<; as “of 
him who bestowed it on him,” p. 7. 

25 CG 2; Thompson, pp. 6-7. 
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already hints at a significant aspect of Athanasius’ doctrine of 
grace, a factor that achieves its fullest dramatic elaboration in 
the De Incarnatione. The hint is the reference to retaining or 
holding on to (e/cov) the grace. If humanity is given a special 
order of grace, which is a rational participation in the Word, 
it is also thereby endowed with the responsibility of holding on 
to and persevering in this gift. 26 Thus, immediately after ex¬ 
plicating his doctrine of the “second grace” by which humanity 
is made in the image of God, Athanasius continues, “In this 
way, then, as has been said, did the Creator fashion the human 
race, and such did he wish it to remain (Kcxi (aeveiv fjQsXr)- 
osv).” 27 The terminology of “remaining,” of perseverance and 
endurance in grace, opens up a pathway for Athanasius from 
his theology of humanity’s creation in God’s image to his nar¬ 
rative of salvation history. His theology of creation has already 
made it clear that “remaining,” perseverance, endurance, fixity 
are not per se creaturely qualities; indeed the Word protects 
creation from its inherent lack of fixity and makes it “firm” 
(pepccioq) by granting it a participation in His own power. 
This principle applies equally to the second level of grace 
whereby humanity is made in God’s image; and thus humanity 
is enjoined to “remain” in this grace. But, of course, as Athana¬ 
sius tells it, the whole story of salvation history up to the com¬ 
ing of the Word-made-flesh is precisely the story of humanity’s 
failure to “remain” in this grace. 

At this point, I think that we can see a fundamental doc¬ 
trinal cluster that governs the continuity between the Contra 
Gentes and the De Incarnatione. In fact, this cluster of doctrines 
characteristically is grouped together by Athanasius, as in CG 
2-3. Its elements, to which we have alluded separately, may 
now be reviewed together thus: 1) God’s perfection expressed 
in beneficence; 2) creation’s ontological poverty, its inherent 
“nothingness”; 3) the movement of grace, mediating between 
God’s generous goodness and creation’s nothingness; 4) God’s 
will and humanity’s calling to “remain” in this grace; 5) hu¬ 
manity’s turning away and failure to so remain. As a preamble 
and preparation to De Incarnatione, the Contra Gentes is con- 

26 This is a theme that is also emphasized in Athanasius* ascetical work: 
see, for example. Vita Antonii 14, 20, 34. 

27 CG 31; Thompson, pp. 8-9. 
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cemed with presenting this doctrinal cluster and dramatizing 
it by playing off the theme of humanity’s utter dependence on 
God with the theme of humanity’s turning away from God as 
symbolized particularly in the worship of idols. It is actually 
on the note of this contrast, explicitly sounded, that Athanasius 
concludes the CG and sets the stage for the dramatic interven¬ 
tion of the Word’s incarnation: 

But although this is so and nothing exists without him 
[i.e., the Word], but heaven and earth and all that is 
in them depend on him, yet men in their folly, re¬ 
jecting knowledge of him and belief in him, have hon¬ 
ored non-existent beings rather than realities; and in 
place of the truly existent God they have deified 
unrealities, “worshipping creation instead of the Cre¬ 
ator” which is foolish and impious behavior. 28 

The whole movement of the CG has served to emphasize and 
delineate this critical juncture wherein humanity is estranged 
from the source of its beatitude and its very life. The whole 
point of the DI, in turn, is to present the human Incarnation 
of the Word as the most fitting resolution to this dilemma. 
When we turn to the DI, we encounter almost immediately the 
basic doctrinal cluster elaborated throughout the CG, and here 
recapitulated in DI 3: 

For God is good—or rather the source of goodness— 
and the good has no envy for anything. Thus, because 
he envies nothing its existence, he made everything 
from nothing through his own Word, our Lord Jesus 
Christ. And among these creatures, of all those on 
earth he had special pity for the human race, and 
seeing that by the definition of its own existence, it 
would be unable to persist for ever, he gave it an 
added grace, not simply creating human beings like 
all irrational animals on the earth, but making them 
in his own image and giving them also a share in 
the power of his own Word, so that having as it were 
shadows of the Word and being made rational, they 

28CG 47; Thompson, p. 133. 
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might be able to remain in felicity (Siapsveiv iv 
[iaKocpi6Tr|Ti 5uvrj0c5ai) and live the true life in 
paradise, which is really that of the saints. Further¬ 
more, knowing that humanity’s faculty of free will 
could turn either way, he first secured the grace they 
had been given by imposing a law and a set place 
(f|0(f>aMaaTo vopcp kcc! tottq xf)V &o0eioccv yd- 
piv). For he brought them into his paradise and gave 
them a law, so that if they guarded the grace and re¬ 
mained good ( iva el psv cpuXd€,aiev xfjv ydpiv Kai 
pivoiEV xaXoi) they would enjoy the life of para¬ 
dise. ... But if they transgressed and turned away 
and became wicked, they would know that they 
would suffer natural corruption in death (yivcoaKEiv 
eoojxoik; xf)V ev 0ocvdcxcp kocxcc <f>6aiv <j>0opocv 
UTCopEVEiv), and would no longer live in paradise, 
but in future dying outside it would remain in 
death and corruption (plvEiv iv xcp 0ccvdx<p kccI 
iv xf] <p0opa). 29 

A close reading of this passage and the chapters immediately 
following reveals that the terminology of “remaining (pdvco, 
biapavco) is deftly (and repeatedly) employed by Athanasius 
to ironically contrast God’s gracious effort to secure and con¬ 
firm the added grace given to humanity, with humanity’s inability 
to “remain” in this grace which constitutes a confirmation of 
creation’s essential nothingness, and thus a “remaining” in 
corruption. The point that Athanasius is laboring here seems 
to be that the movement of grace can either be confirmed by 
humanity in its free assent to God’s own confirmation and 
securing of the grace that is given; or, in its denial of this grace, 
its choosing not to “remain” in it, humanity is confirmed in 
a state of corruption which carries a finality from which hu¬ 
manity cannot escape by its own power, precisely because its 
own cpuaiq is consistent with such corruption. 

This brings us to the crux of the “divine dilemma.” It is 
indeed a divine dilemma and not merely a human one, by the 
terms outlined in the “doctrinal cluster” we have analyzed 


29 Dl 3; Thompson, pp. 140-43A 
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already. The first element of this teaching is that God’s per¬ 
fection is manifested as generosity, as giving, as grace. Thus 
God gives being itself, and protects this given being from its 
own lack of being which is a propensity to non-being. But if 
this giving of God is defeated by humanity’s refusal to re¬ 
main in the gift, the divine perfection is itself somehow defeated, 
at least in its intentionality ad extra. It was therefore most 
fitting that God should reconstruct our broken access to the 
gift, by repairing the divine image in humanity. In the D1 
it is the union of the Word with humanity, effected by the 
Word becoming flesh, that is presented as the decisive resolu¬ 
tion between God’s giving and securing of grace on the one 
side, and humanity’s turning away from grace, on the other. 
Yet, considering Athanasius’ description of humanity’s need 
for the Incarnation in terms of its inability to hold on to grace, 
it would be very consistent to present the Incarnation and 
Christ’s humanity explicitly in terms of remedying and secur¬ 
ing our receptivity to grace. While our analysis has sought 
to show that Athanasius’ argument moves along the lines 
of such a logic, we have to acknowledge that the terminology 
of receptivity is not explicitly brought into play in the CG-Dl. 
Rather, the dialectic of God’s giving and securing of grace, on 
the one hand, and humanity’s calling to hold on to and failure 
to remain in grace, is articulated more within the framework 
of participation, as we have tried to show with particular refer¬ 
ence to the Contra Gentes. Indeed, once Athanasius has shown 
the dire need which an Incarnation of the Word most fittingly 
remedies, his concern is to show that such an Incarnation does 
not upset the definition of God as partaken and not partaking: 

He was not enclosed (Ou ttepikskXe lopsvoc^) in the 
body, nor was he in the body but nowhere else. Nor did 
he move (ekivel) the latter while the universe was 
deprived of his action (Svspystaq) and providence. 

But what is most wonderful is that, being the Word, 
he was contained by anyone but rather himself con¬ 
tained everything (oo auvsiysro pev utto xivoq, 
auvsiye &£ xa tt&vtoc paAXov auxoq). And as he 
is in all creation, he is in essence outside the universe 
but in everything by his power, ordering everything 
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and extending his providence over everything. And 
enlivening all things, separately and together, he con¬ 
tains the universe and is not contained, but in his 
Father only he is complete in everything. So also being 
in a human body and enlivening it himself, he ac¬ 
cordingly vivifies everything and was both in all and 
outside all. And although he was known by his body 
through his works (Sia tcov epycov), yet he was not 
invisible by his action (dvspyslocq) on the universe. 80 

Once again, a careful attention to terminology leads us to see 
that the concern to show that in the Incarnation the Word con¬ 
tinues to be partaken and not partaking (i.e., active and not 
passive) strongly governs Athanasius’ classic description of the 
Church’s holiness as proof of the divinity and resurrection of 
Christ. For the point is precisely that this Word-made-flesh 
continues to work, to enliven, to exercise providence and mani¬ 
fest his power, to be revealed as God by his works. In other 
words, if we look at the works of Jesus Christ, whether in the 
body or in the Church, we must confess that they reveal an 
unrestrained and unqualified activity, such as belongs only to 
God, and not to a creature who merely partakes. Thus, while 
the human traits show that the Word really took a body as 
“his own,” the God-like activity manifested through the body 
witnesses to the divinity of the Word. It is true that in the DI, 
it is the latter aspect that occupies almost all of Athanasius’ 
attention. Given the scandal of Christ’s humanity and the cross, 
he wants to show that while seeming to be merely a creature 
enclosed in a body, the Word was and is actually God, un¬ 
restrainedly active. 

When we turn to the Orationes contra Arianos, we find 
that here also the framework of participation is pervasive. There 
being no legitimate middle-term between Creator and creation, 
Athanasius is emphatic that the Son and Word is Creator and 
partaken, not created and partaking. However, one ventures 
to suggest that between the writing of the CG-DI and the 
Orationes, the terminology of “giving” and “receiving” had 
acquired an emblematic and focal character in the controversy. 


*0DI 17; Thompson, pp. 174-75. 
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It seems that both Arius and Athanasius worked comfortably 
within the model of participation; and the terminology of 
“giving” and “receiving” seemed to evoke this model almost 
spontaneously. We have already seen that the term 5i5cop.i, in 
the unassuming context of a verse about God giving food to 
herds, can lead Athanasius spontaneously to the articulation 
of the principle that God gives to all, and is himself not in 
need and not partaken. Moreover, the term “giving” in par¬ 
ticular, seems to very naturally evoke the notion of grace, as 
in Athanasius’ compact expression “the grace of the Giver.” 31 
And, we know of course that the issue of the status of Christ 
with respect to grace was a basic controverted point between 
Athanasius and the early Arians. 82 Therefore, it seems natural 
enough that Scriptural passages that seemed to refer to the 
Son as “being given” and “receiving” gifts and honors from 
God were quickly taken up in the controversy, and also that 
they would be controverted with reference to the notions of 
participation and grace. Moreover, these passages would have 
to be taken even by Athanasius as referring to the humanity 
or creaturely aspect of the incarnate Word. In looking at Athana¬ 
sius’ handling of these texts, what is striking is that, compared 
to the DI, he is now able to make a much more positive use 
of these texts referring to Christ’s humanity, a use that can 
best be appreciated, however, only in the context of the analysis 
that we have already made of the conceptual framework and 
doctrinal system set forth in the CG-DI. It is because this posi¬ 
tive use that he makes of these texts is perfectly continuous 
with the fundamental lines of this doctrinal system that we are 
able to speak of receptivity as a fundamental anthropological 
and soteriological category in Athanasius. 

In the section of the Orationes with which we will now 
be dealing, Athanasius is occupied with refuting two Arian 
proof-texts, Phil 2:9, and Ps 45:8. The verse from Philippians 
reads, “Wherefore God has highly exalted him, and has given 
him a name that is above every name,” while the Psalm verse 

31 “tt)v too 5eSok6to<; x&piv” (CG 2). 

32 See R. Gregg and D. Groh, Early Arianism: A View of Salvation 
(Philadelphia, 1981), esp. pp. 102-14. Gregg and Groh point out that the 
Arians used for scriptural proof texts those “whose verbs and meanings 
were in the and mxpa5[&G>|ju family” (p. 6). 
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runs, “Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity; there¬ 
fore God, even thy God, has anointed thee with the oil of glad¬ 
ness above thy fellows.” In both cases the Arian contention, as 
presented by Athanasius, is that these verses testify to the al¬ 
terable nature of the Son and his advancement by grace. While 
Athanasius is of course concerned to defend the inalterability 
of the Son in his response, the fundamental issue for him (as 
should be understandable by now) is whether the role of the 
Son is to be seen as merely passive with regard to the exalta¬ 
tion mentioned in Philippians and the anointing spoken of in 
the Psalm. This question of the active or passive stance of the 
Son is rendered by Athanasius in the terminology of “giving” 
and “receiving,” and the framework in which this question is 
to be placed is clearly the Creator-creature, or partaken-partak- 
ing distinction. The problem, then, in Athanasian terms, is 
this: to give is essentially a divine activity; to be given and to 
receive is essentially a creaturely stance; but then, if the Son 
is “given” a name above every other name (Phil 2:9), and if 
he “receives” the anointing of the Holy Spirit (Ps 45:8), does 
that not show that the Son is a creature and not the Creator? 

In response, Athanasius reiterates that the Son, as God, 
cannot be given anything. Rather, it is the terminology of 
“giving” that is properly applicable to the divinity of the Son. 
For “the Word of God is full and lacks nothing” 33 and “what 
the Father gives. He gives through the Son”; 34 therefore, the 
Son’s essential activity, as God, belongs in the sphere of divine 
giving. However, Athanasius also distinguishes between what 
can be spoken of the Son humanly, dvGpcoTtlvcoc;, “on account 
of the flesh that he bore,” and what is spoken of the Son 
divinely, Geikcoc;. 35 The distinction between “giving” and “re¬ 
ceiving” is then articulated in terms of the distinction between 
the divine and human in Christ. In this way, Athanasius applies 
the terminology of “receiving” to the entirety of Christ’s human 
career, which is viewed essentially as a reception of grace. 

33 CA 1:43. The translations of the CA texts are my own, with the 
benefit of consultations with Newman’s translation in NPNF vol. 4, pp. 303- 
431. Greek text in W. Bright, The Orations of St Athanasius Against the 
Arians. According to the Benedictine Text. With an Account of his Life 
(Oxford, 1884). 

**CA 1:45. 

&CA 1:41. 
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Christ, he says, received grace “as far as his humanity was 
exalted and his exaltation was its deification (’E?u5cp|3ocv£ yap 
Kara to uipoGaQai t6v ocvffpcoTtov ut|>coaic; 5e fjv to 0eo- 
TtoisiaBou auTov). 36 From Athanasius’ perspective, it is of 
course essential to view this conjunction of divine giving and 
human receiving in such a way that a continuity of identity is 
maintained and the Son’s inalterability is thus safeguarded. So 
he sums up his Christology of “giving” and “receiving” with 
an emphasis on the inalterability of the Word, quoting Hebrews 
13:8: “ ‘Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, today, and for ever,’ 
remaining unalterable, and it is the same one who gives and 
receives, giving as God’s Word, receiving a human being 
( ... pevcov ccTpEitTOc;, kcc! 6 cc0t6c; eoti 8i5o0(; kocI Aap- 
pdvcov, 5i&ouq pev <£>q ©eoG Aoyoq, Acxp|3&vcov 5s 
dvOpco-rtoq).” 37 

It is significant that Athanasius would speak of the dis¬ 
tinction and conjunction of divinity and humanity in Christ 
in terms of “giving” and “receiving”; such language is not 
frequent with him, but as we have tried to show by our analysis 
of the CG-DI, it is consistent with the general characterization 
of the categories of divinity and humanity. Moreover, as we 
have already mentioned, Athanasius does not refer to the notion 
of Christ’s human receptivity exclusively to deflect the challenge 
aimed at the inalterability and essential divinity of the Word, 
but makes quite a positive and striking use of this notion. 

This use is best appreciated in the context of our earlier dis¬ 
cussion of the emphasis in the CG-DI on God’s effort to secure 
the grace that is given and humanity’s persistent failure to 
hold on to that grace. But whereas in the CG-DI the resolu¬ 
tion of the dilemma of humanity’s failure to keep the grace 
is referred generally to the incarnation of the Word, in this 
section of the CA, the notion of Christ’s human receptivity 
plays a particular and key role in the resolution of this dilem¬ 
ma. This role is described in terms of “securing” the grace, 
and allowing us to definitively “remain (psvEiv)” in it. It is 
Christ’s reception of grace—or, more specifically, Christ’s human 

™CA 1:45; Bright, p. 47. 

^CA 1:48; Bright, p. 50. 
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reception of the Holy Spirit on our behalf—that is seen as the 
ultimate “securing” of grace. In fact, Athanasius says categor¬ 
ically that our own reception of the Spirit, on which hinges our 
salvation and deification, is impossible except as derivative of 
Christ’s human reception of it in the Incarnation. Thus, while 
continually reiterating the principle that Christ is the Divine 
Giver of the Spirit, the Alexandrian bishop also goes on to 
emphasize the importance of Christ’s human reception of the 
Spirit: 

Through whom, and from whom should the Spirit 
have been given but through the Son, since the Spirit 
is his? and when were we enabled to receive It, 
except when the Word became human? and . .. in no 
other way would we have partaken of the Spirit and 
been sanctified, if it were not that the Giver of the 
Spirit, the Word himself, had spoken of himself as 
anointed with the Spirit for us. And in this way we 
have securely received It (Pefkxlcoc; £Xd|3opev), in¬ 
sofar as He is said to have received [the Spirit] in the 
flesh. For the flesh being first sanctified in Him and 
He being said, as human, to have received through 
it, we have the derivation of the Spirit’s grace, ‘re¬ 
ceiving out of his fullness’ (5i’ auT?]v £iXr]<j>£vai, 
coc; dn/dpobiTou, f] (Jlelc; irtaKoXoudoOaocv ^xopev 
tf)v tou nvsOpccToq x6p iv < too •rcXr)p6pon:oc; 
auTOU Xappdvovreq). [my emphasis] 88 

I do not think that Athanasius here wants us to under¬ 
stand literally that before the Incarnation, there was absolutely 
no communication of grace and reception of the Spirit. But 
he does want to emphasize that our reception of the Spirit is 
to be ascribed in a most eminent way to the Incarnation, be¬ 
cause it is there that the Word himself received humanly on 
our behalf, and thus granted us the definitive “remaining” in 
grace, which, as the DI demonstrated, was the definitive human 
failure and the perpetual stumbling block in human-divine com¬ 
munion. The great consequence of the Incarnation is that hence- 


38 CA 1:50; Bright, p. 53. 
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forth grace was to be united to the flesh in a way that is 
analogous to, derivative from, and yet still also distinct from 
Jesus Christ’s natural reception of grace. For, in the Incarna¬ 
tion, the Word assumed as his own a human body that was 
yet a natural recipient of divine grace, to cjjucuv syov toG 
5s.)(£adai xfjv x&piv. 39 Thus it is precisely in the Incarna¬ 
tion, through Christ’s human receptivity on our behalf, that 
our reception of the grace of the Spirit finally becomes securely 
united with our own flesh. The terms |3£(3aioq and psvEiv, 
the significance of which we have already underlined with 
reference to the CG-DI, occur repeatedly in Athanasius’s descrip¬ 
tion in the CA of the effect of Christ’s receiving of grace on 
our behalf in the incarnation. 

The notion of the “securing” of grace effected by Christ’s 
reception of the Spirit in the Incarnation is thus integral to 
Athanasius’ understanding of the Incarnation as the supreme 
instance of grace and it demonstrates the importance of Christ’s 
human receptivity in Athanasius’ conception of the Incarna¬ 
tion. It also leads us back to the Christological question proper, 
to the inter-relation of human and divine in Christ. With refer¬ 
ence to the humanity of Christ, Athanasius’s point is that we 
are able to be saved and deified because Christ has securely 
received grace humanly on our behalf and thus rendered us 
receptive of the Spirit by his own human reception of it (Kcd 
&EX°l^ vou ^ cxutoG t6 riveOpa, i'lpetq fjpev ol Trap’ 
aOrou yivopsvoi toGtou Ssktikol). 40 Our deifying recep¬ 
tion of the Spirit is thus a derivation of Christ’s human recep¬ 
tivity. As long as the Word’s activity was confined to the 
realm of divine “giving,” we were not able to receive in Him. 
But if it is Christ’s humanity that thus enables us to receive 
in Him, this reception is rendered perfectly secure, pd|3aioq, 
precisely because it is indivisibly united to the inalterable divine 
Word, who is one in being with the Father. Athanasius’ key 
move is thus to envisage the unity of subject in Jesus Christ 
in such a way that he extends the inalterability of the Word 
qua Word, so that it also applies to the receptivity of the 
Word’s humanity. In this context, the inapterability of creatures, 

*>CA 1:45. 

4a CA 1:47. 
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of things originate, is seen as a threat to the securing of grace. 
Therefore, Athanasius concludes: 

There was here also need of one who is inalterable, 
so that humanity might have the immutability of the 
righteousness of the Word as an icon and archetype 
(tuttov) of virtue.... It was fitting, therefore, that 
the Lord, who is eternally inalterable by nature, who 
‘loves righteousness and hates unrighteousness’ [2 Cor 
2:11] should be anointed and himself sent, so that He 
who is and remains the same (6 auxoc; xe cov kcc! 
aOxoq 5icc(ji£Vgov), by taking alterable flesh, ‘might 
condemn sin in it’ [Rom 8:3], and might supply its 
freedom so that it may henceforth be able to ‘fulfil 
the righteousness of the law in itself 41 [Rom 8:9]. 

We should note well that Athanasius thus conceives of the 
freedom of the flesh not as an ability to alter, but precisely as 
an inalterability in the reception of grace which results from 
the union of alterable flesh with the inalterable Word. Because 
of this union, the flesh appropriates the inalterability of the 
Word, while the Word Himself receives humanly because of 
His union with humanity. The whole matter is summed up in 
a passage of the third oration, where the terminology of “giv¬ 
ing” and “receiving” also recurs. Says Athanasius: 

For though He had no need. He is still said to have 
received humanly what He received, so that inasmuch 
as it is the Lord who has received (dx; too Kuptou 
Xa^ovToq), and the gift abides in Him, the grace 
may remain secure (|3£|3ouoc f) X^P 1 ^ StapEfvr}). 

For when humanity alone receives, it is liable to lose 
again what it has received (and this is shown by 
Adam, for he received and he lost.) But in order that 
the grace may not be liable to loss, and may be 
guarded securely for humanity. He himself appropri¬ 
ates the gift (tva Se dcvacpcdpETOc; f) x«piQ y£vr|- 
xai, nod ftefkxCa cpoXorydfi xotc; dv#pdmoic;, Side 

*'CA 1:51; Bright, pp. 53-54. 
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touto aOxoq IbiomnetTOCi rqv &oaiv), and so He 
says that he has received power, as a man, which He 
always had as God. 42 

That Christ humanly appropriates or receives the gift 
which He himself divinely gives is what makes the Incarnation 
for Athanasius the supreme instance of grace. I suggested at 
the beginning of this paper that the conjunction of “giving” and 
“receiving” in Christ represents a redeemed and divinized dialec¬ 
tic corresponding to the radical ontological dissimilarity be¬ 
tween God and creation. That is because, given the nature of 
this dissimilarity as conceived by Athanasius, the only bridge 
possible is what he calls “the gift of the Giver.” But since the 
giving of one party is always contingent on the other party’s 
capacity to receive, and since humanity had already demonstrated 
its woeful incapacity to receive, the unsurpassable gift of the 
Incarnation is that we were given the very reception of the 
gift. In the Incarnation, God not only gives, but His giving 
reaches the point of receiving on our behalf and thus perfect¬ 
ing our capacity to receive, which is our only access to the 
divine. Thus, divine giving and human receiving continue to be 
irreducibly distinct, but they rae now united by the unity of 
Christ Himself, who becomes the source of our receptivity by 
virtue of his humanity, and the perfector and securer of his 
receptivity by virtue of his divinity. This is the picture wherein 
we can appreciate the significance of Christ’s humanity for 
Athanasius. 


^CA 3:38; Bright, p. 193. 
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Towards A Recovery of the Theology 
Of Patriarchy 


Brook Herbert 


Within the created order, ecclesial “patriarchy” emanating 
from the loving fullness of God’s own Fatherhood is intended 
to reflect onto the created horizon not the profound dissonance 
that so distorts fallen human experience but the unitive Beauty 
of God’s own Triune life. In this paper I hope to suggest that 
inherent in the concept of “patriarchy” is a relational harmony 
and beauty which is intended to be experienced and expressed 
within the Church not as an organization but as an organism 
constituted through Sacramental participation in the life of God. 
As She opens herself to the fullness of Divine redemption—the 
transfiguration of life to the image of her Creator—the Church, 
as community and communion, is intended to become within 
the historical realm an Icon of Triune life. As such the Church 
exists not as an outward “sign” of similitude pointing towards 
God, but as symbol, the epiphanic reality of God’s Kingdom 
on “earth as it is in heaven.” 

In this paper I hope to present a fresh and coherent ap¬ 
preciation of “ecclesial Patriarchy” which, for the purposes of 
this work can be defined as those called out by God to shepherd 
each particular worshipping community that designates itself 
“church.” It is fully true that between the Protestant world and 
that of Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism the term “church” 
is defined in vastly different ways. However, it is equally true 
that “Truth” is not a relative concept. What is “truth” in Ortho¬ 
doxy and in Roman Catholicism is equally “truth” for the 
Protestant world. It is not in the scope of this paper to reiterate 
the numerous and to my mind convincing arguments that justify 
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the Orthodox and Catholic position on the issue of patriarchy. 
Rather, in light of the practice within these historically tradi¬ 
tional denominations I hope to elucidate a possible interpreta¬ 
tion of patriarchy that is both positive and life affirming. My 
hope is that I might interject a note of quiet optimism into the 
often agitated discussions that are heard today in all denomina¬ 
tions—including both Orthodox and Roman Catholic. 

The term “priesthood” will be used repeatedly in this paper. 
My goal is to elucidate for the reader, and perhaps the female 
reader most particularly, a view of patriarchy that both does 
justice to the integrity of a male priesthood and at the same 
time provides a healing perspective for those who feel the 
dignity of their own personhood is devalued and restricted by 
the notion of an exclusive male leadership. By “priest” I refer, 
for my purpose, solely to those whose service within the church 
is primarily one of liturgical and pastoral leadership, thus draw¬ 
ing the faithful into union with one another and with God. 
I will not, therefore, deal here with the priesthood of all believers. 


The Contemporary Problem and the Trinity 

In the contemporary Christian world, striving to ensure 
that the dignity and beauty of each individual be drawn into 
the fullness of life that God has promised, it is not surprising 
that a “feminist” theology would erupt in what is considered 
a male dominated institution. The call to reject an all male 
leadership within the Church, to open ordination to women, 
to ensure that women as well as men be permitted the free and 
unrestricted expression of their gifts within the worshipping 
community, reflects a healthy post-modern concern for the 
painful experiences that women have suffered socially and 
psychically in the past. Yet the suggested remedy to the prob¬ 
lem—the admission of women to the sacrament of priestly or¬ 
dination—equally reflects the distortion of truth inherent in 
much post-modern thinking. 

In a profoundly information-oriented society, the tendency 
arises to perceive the world on a two-dimensional plane; to 
embrace, intellectually, the data of our personal experience 
and interpret it as “fact” rather than “event,” thus elevating 
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“personal circumstance” to realms of “truth.” In a society that 
has become culturally sensitive to pandemic sexual abuse and 
discrimination against women, the traditional role of patri¬ 
archal leadership within many denominations has vanished— 
being boldly swept out of the liberal sanctuary and apologetically 
juggled within the conservative. In both instances these re¬ 
actions to sexually determined roles within the Church do not 
constitute the Church’s mission to lead the world into the 
fullness of God’s redemptive intention for creation, but an 
acquiescence to the fallenness that so profoundly distorts human 
relationships. Ultimately, both responses suggest that truth re¬ 
sides within our own experience and not in the Person of God 
Himself. As stated earlier, my own concern in this paper is 
not to argue for, or attempt to justify, “patriarchy” but to sug¬ 
gest that when considered in the light of God’s primordial beauty 
and love, the notion of “patriarchy” begins to reflect an inherent 
beauty entirely consistent with its holy origin, and uniquely con¬ 
sonant with an ecclesial male leadership. 

The “truth” into which God brings his redeemed is that 
of the Holy Trinity. Within this Communion, marked by peri- 
choretic joy and beauty, we are presented with an image of 
Holiness which constitutes a radical inversion of our own fallen 
experience. Within the Trinity, mutuality and love are expressed 
in terms of functional differentiation and apparent subordina¬ 
tion. In our fallen world such differences are often interpreted 
in terms of dominance and power, while within the life of 
God Himself they are clearly the manifestation of holy con¬ 
gruence and beauty. The mutual and joyful surrender of the 
Father to the Son entrusting and filling Him with the revelation 
of His own being, the Son’s joyful and loving submission to 
the Father’s will and purposes, and the Holy Spirit’s unself¬ 
consciously and ineffably affirming the love of the Father and 
Son as constitutive of all that exists, demonstrate that infinite 
humility and self-giving constitute the life of God Himself. Here 
we come to recognize and appreciate that each Person exists 
entirely for the other and the priority of love expressed in humble 
service and self-giving. Significantly, the Biblical exhortation 
“submit to one another out of reverence for Christ” defines 
God’s Holy intention for a humanity created in His image and 
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likeness. Conditioned by a culturally imposed utilitarian mind 
set which flatly equates “function” with “value,” we have lost 
the contemplative postures of reception and reflection as doors 
opening into the depths of creative and affirming encounter 
with Father, Son and Holy Spirit, our divine image and Divine 
home. 

Through the fall, the unitive harmony of the cosmos has 
been utterly shattered. Multiplicity has crumbled into frag¬ 
mentation, relational consonance displaced by individualism, 
and communion ruptured by the cold grip of ontological isola¬ 
tion. Ultimately, chaos has overtaken cosmos; death has usurped 
life. In the fallen world, patriarchy, as an overarching and 
unifying presence reflective of God’s Fatherly care, is seen at 
best as the persistent shadow of sexually defined roles, and at 
worst as a dehumanizing stereotypical construct. Yet, just as 
death stands between man and relational consonance within the 
created landscape, so the cross and resurrection stand as God’s 
emphatic “no” to all that would perpetuate the rupture between 
His divine intention for humanity and the tragic consequences 
of sin. 

In the economy of salvation, the Church herself has become 
the manifestation of a transfigured cosmos, a new creation 
standing in brilliant relief against the dark pervasive back¬ 
drop of relational chaos and discord just outside her doors. 
Individually, however, our own hearts and minds are not im¬ 
mune to the influences of culture. Rather our own perceptions 
have been dulled to the illuminating beauty of God’s intention 
for creation. Particularly we have often become blind to the 
hidden beauty of the “commonplace” in human experience— 
the persistent melody of the ordinary sustaining the symphony 
of creation. G. K. Chesterton, celebrating the relentless predic¬ 
tability of the sun’s rising and setting, speaks not of “natural 
law” but of “Divine encore.” 1 Here beauty and purpose coin¬ 
cide and we are reminded that the created order abounds 
with Godly joy and wisdom; that the multiplicity of creation 
is unified by Divine intent, and each individual, male and fe¬ 
male, exists within the cosmic scheme because we are known 

'G.K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy, Collected Works, “The Ethics of Elfland” 
(San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 1986), 263-264. 
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and embraced by God. It is within this cosmos, sculpted and 
breathed into being by Divine Love and Creativity, that the 
historically persistent notion of patriarchy must be viewed. 

The fact that until this century the Church has always 
been maintained and sustained through a “patriarchal” leader¬ 
ship may not reflect the deplorable accident of history “feminist” 
theology would suggest, but the purpose of God Himself. It is 
within the brilliant labyrinth of God’s infinite Fatherly pur¬ 
poses that the duality of male and female unfolds, and sexual 
differences will be perceived to reflect the bright light of their 
own uniqueness. The call to the twentieth century Church is 
not the negation of patriarchal structures but a recovery of the 
dimensions of Divine Fatherhood calling all creation into 
existence and endowing each detail with the rich and full par¬ 
ticularity of its own being. 


Patriarchy and Church 

It is precisely the Church as community and communion 
that overcomes the ontological anonymity of fallen man. Shat¬ 
tering his isolation and drawing him out of the death of self- 
delusion and egotism, the Church enfolds the individual in 
the specific and well-defined reality of Trinitarian life. Here 
humanity, called from death to life, enters into authentic 
existence as participation in Christ’s own union with the Father. 
It is Jesus Himself, in the midst of the Church, who illuminates 
and defines redeemed humanity in terms of self-forgetfulness 
and sacrificial love, and whose Spirit expands temporal space 
into the infinite fullness of Divine Presence. The Church, then, 
is not a metaphor or poetic likeness of the Kingdom of God 
but the Kingdom itself upheld and constituted by divine initia¬ 
tive and holy joy. A sacramental reality, the Church reflects 
on the temporal plane the perfect concordance of will between 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Preeminently the eucharist cele¬ 
brates the ethos of the Kingdom—the recapitulation of Crea¬ 
tion in, through, and for Christ, drawing the faithful not into 
Paschal recollection, but into the dynamic eventfulness of “the 
night before he died.. ..” Within the liturgical drama of the 
passion, articulating the Father’s love and expressed as Christ 
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the Son’s self-surrender, it is both fitting and appropriate that 
a redeemed patriarchy would officiate as the Church rehearses 
through history the eventfulness of the cross. In this instance 
“patriarchy” recreates both image and likeness. Images of the 
Son facing the Father and offering himself in union with those 
gathered, and of the Father, through the Son receiving into 
his own heart and care those united through Christ’s sacrifice, 
merge in the Priest’s elevation of the Bread. Here, just as 
theology and spirituality meld in imminent eventfulness, so 
masculinity coincides with and articulates the deeper realities 
of Fatherhood and Sonship, not as sign but as sacrament. 

A common objection to the concept of patriarchy within 
the contemporary Christian world rests on the obvious fact that 
God Himself transcends all created categories, including that 
of sexual distinction. Because God is neither male or female, 
“patriarchy” is dismissed as an anthropomorphic distortion of 
divine reality. However, it is also possible to suggest that this 
distortion is not inherent in divine patriarchy, but in our own 
failure to reflect fully on human sexuality and fatherhood in 
particular. Rather than consider sexuality as a division between 
the sexes, it is also possible to perceive “sexuality” as the 
emanating unity of the sexes. 

It is profoundly significant that in the first creation ac¬ 
count humanity is simply depicted as God’s creation of “male 
and female in His own image.” Certainly this assertion sug¬ 
gests that within the created order sexual differentiation is God’s 
divine intention for mankind. Male and female are intentional 
categories through which the Father has chosen to sustain his 
created order. Sexuality in its fullness points towards rela¬ 
tional love, congruent wholeness, and ultimately intimate sacra¬ 
mental communion—a reflection of Triune love itself. Each is 
a reflection of the divine Image, endowed with the capacity 
for mutual self-giving and surrender. 

In the opening chapters of Genesis, the garden is a 
temple of divine presence for Adam and Eve, and the fir¬ 
mament of responsive love both for God and one another. 
Herein, the commands to be fruitful, subdue, and exercise 
dominion over the created order are given to both individuals. 
There is no suggested priority of status in the creation account 
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except that of God as Father fashioning the cosmos, delight¬ 
ing in its beauty, and offering it to humanity as a gift. It is 
this God from whom all fatherhood derives its name (Eph 
3:14-15) and from whom it must derive its character—not as 
power and domination but as an oceanic outpouring of love 
and kindness. 

That “patriarchy” may not always express itself in a man¬ 
ner consistent with God’s fatherly love and kindness suggests 
not a problem inherent in the concept of fatherly leadership, 
only that we as creatures “do” it so badly. Fallen humanity, 
constrained by the fact of death and the horror of personal 
annihilation, is incapable of authentically embracing the “other¬ 
ness” of creation with joy and affirmation. Rather, this “other¬ 
ness” of the world is experienced as “threat” rather than beauty, 
and human capacities for love and joy are displaced by the 
self-defensive postures of domination and power. Hence “func¬ 
tionalism” displaces personhood as the arbiter of human worth 
and dignity, and competition displaces communion as the ex¬ 
pression of our relational lives. Within a cultural scenario 
that persists in equating human value with function, and per¬ 
sonal rights with the ultimate goal of existence, distinctions 
based on sex appear arbitrary and prohibitive, a negation of 
human dignity. It is only as sex is seen to derive from the fuller 
reality of humanity created in the image of God and expressed 
as “sexuality” that the unique beauty of sexual differentiation 
will be seen as manifestations of holy and wise gifts from God 
to us. 


Sexuality, not Sex 

To define sexuality crudely in biological terms is to in¬ 
troduce a rupture into the created order which is neither implied 
in the accounts of creation nor helpful to a proper ordering of 
human sexuality. In the “popular” theology expressed in Born 
of Woman, 2 John Spong appears to do precisely this. In the 
context of arguing against the notion of the virgin birth, he 
asserts that the very suggestion of a virgin birth reflects the 

2 John Shelby Spong, Born of Woman (San Francisco: Harpers, 1992), 
1-14. 
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Church’s negation of female “sexuality.” Among other things, 
Spong’s argument reflects a profound reductionism, defining 
sexuality in terms of physical intimacy alone. He fails to con¬ 
sider that it is the individuation of Mary’s entire life before 
God as woman which ultimately leads not only to the An¬ 
nunciation and conception of the Lord, but further to her quiet 
assent, “let it be to me. . ..” Spong fails to consider the rhythms 
of motherhood, the time of gestation, the nurture of the infant, 
the growth of the young child, the full harmony of Mary’s 
relationship with the child as “mother” as further manifestations 
of her “sexuality”—of her “being” present with the child, in 
a manner uniquely her own and uniquely feminine. 

Rather, I would suggest that “sexuality” is more fully 
mankind’s entire way of being in the world. Humanity, male 
and female, are redeemed as fully sexual creatures reflecting 
within their own beings ontological completeness—the image 
of God Himself. Whereas sex is our mode of reproduction, 
sexuality is a mode of being in the world. It is an epistemo¬ 
logical category. We know the world, we perceive and respond 
to it not as reproductive agents, but as men and women in the 
totality of our being. Similarly, sexuality is an ontological and 
moral category derived from biological differences but tran¬ 
scending biological functionality. Sexuality is the mode of our 
existence and the means whereby we orient the totality of our¬ 
selves towards God and His creation. The Image of God in 
man is neither male or female but the human being, as male 
or female, experiencing within the created order a relational 
disposition consonant with his or her own uniqueness as an 
embodied creature. Just as motherhood reflects a specific pos¬ 
ture between a woman and her child consonant with feminine 
sexuality, or “patriarchy” reflects not sexual priority and dom¬ 
inance but the relational posture of father to child consonant 
with masculine sexuality. Spong’s suggestion sadly reflects both 
a diminution of human sexuality and the contemporary pre¬ 
disposition towards “liberal” literalism which is unprepared to 
view Scripture beyond its written pages. Consequently, he 
negates the dynamic reality of God miraculously and charis- 
matically present with his Church, bringing to fruition his divine 
intention for creation—clearly, in this miracle not circumvent¬ 
ing a natural and healthy expression of human sexuality. 
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That humanity is made in the image of God who is Trinity 
ensures that the multiplicity of creation is undergirded by the 
integrity and unity of God’s own being. Within the Church, 
the sacrament of baptism lifts the individual out of the isola¬ 
tion of his own individualism and into the unitive harmony of 
Triune life. This same unity embodied on the temporal plane 
in the sacrament of marriage is expressed as family. The hus¬ 
band and wife do not dissolve one into the other, but through 
their consecrated union covenant to live in sacrificial joy and 
love, preferring and honoring the other above one’s self. Mar¬ 
riage relationships most concretely reflect the perichoretic life 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit surrendering themselves com¬ 
pletely one to the other without loss of personal dignity or dis¬ 
tinction. Within the Trinity, functional differentiation and 
uniqueness expressed in loving surrender one to the other sug¬ 
gest the full beauty of divinity precisely as uniqueness sur¬ 
rendered in self-giving love. Because God has chosen to uphold 
his creation through the structure of family as a concrete micro¬ 
cosm of Triune life, it is precisely in the family structure that 
the unique and compatible roles of male and female are most 
clearly seen and wherein the wisdom and intention of patri¬ 
archy might be discovered. 


Patriarchy and Perception 

In Flight from Woman, 3 psychiatrist Karl Stem discusses 
a perceived polarity between male and female modes of under¬ 
standing. He observes from his own studies and those of his 
contemporaries that functional discursive reasoning tends to 
be most dominantly aligned with male sexuality, while intuitive 
transrational perception belongs to the feminine. Stem observes 
that masculine perception begins with the external and par¬ 
ticular, and leads to a general perception of the whole. Fem¬ 
inine perception, on the other hand, demonstrates a predom¬ 
inantly intuitive, holistic, and empathetic thrust. Although Stern 
does describe a polarity between modes of perception, he does 
not argue a rigorous division between the two; rather both 

3 Karl Stem, The Flight from Woman (New York: Paragon House, 
1985), 9-39. 
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modes coexist within an individual, yet with observable pat¬ 
terns of dominance. Stern’s work in this area certainly does 
not present a definitive analysis of sexuality, nor does it at¬ 
tempt to. Yet, significantly, he does draw attention to and 
sensitively addresses the persistent continuity of sexual roles 
evident pan-culturally and transhistorically—the broad sweep of 
human experience wherein men and women behave differently. 

Stern is not suggesting the priority of one mode of un¬ 
derstanding over the other. Rather, both categories suggest ap¬ 
propriate modes of perception which derive from sexual dif¬ 
ferences in reproductive roles. The feminine predisposition 
towards intuitive knowledge is, Stern suggests, closely allied 
to the woman’s creational predisposition for motherhood. Phys¬ 
ically, she is constituted to carry a life within her and to par¬ 
ticipate at the most fundamental level possible with the child. 
The intuitive principle within the female psyche allows the 
mother to live and move in harmony with the rhythm of the 
new life within, and later to nurture the growing life of the 
child. Perceptually, she is attuned to the mystery of creation— 
to the totality of experience—which allows its meaning to un¬ 
fold within her. As such, feminine perception implies fullness 
and empathy, a predisposition towards recognizing and respond¬ 
ing to the “whole” rather than to the fragmentary details of 
reality with which she is presented. 

Similarly, the masculine mode of perception, that of dis¬ 
cursive reasoning which moves from an external recognition of 
particulars towards an intuitive understanding of the whole, ap¬ 
pears appropriate to the masculine role of fatherhood. Stern’s 
observations are highly suggestive. 

A father meets with his child in the external world and 
the ensuing familial bond develops between two distinct in¬ 
dividuals. In its initial stages this relationship, unlike the 
mother’s, is specific and hence differentiated as the child ex¬ 
presses his or her own unique being. It is not a lesser bond 
than the mother’s, nor does it express a less dynamic love. 
Rather, unlike the mother who has been attuned to the infant 
within her through the period of gestation, the father welcomes 
and loves the child in the particularity of its own uniqueness. 
In this instance the father/child relationship is an objective 
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one quite different from the ongoing subjective encounter of 
mother/child. 

Initially, fatherhood represents an objective encounter be¬ 
tween two uniquely distinct individuals. Standing outside the 
child, the father’s reception of the infant into the world con¬ 
stitutes the formatively significant legitimization of the child’s 
being. Whereas his evolving perception and affirmation of the 
child’s uniqueness will constitute the substructure for the on¬ 
going process of individuation that the child will progressively 
undergo. 

Because the father stands “outside” the child, this primary 
reception constitutes the child’s welcome into the external 
cosmos—authenticating through his own stance as protector 
and guardian the child’s very “right” to exist; his inclusion in 
the cosmic sphere. Viewed against the rhythmic fullness in¬ 
herent in the communion between mother/child, the father’s role 
may appear cold and mechanical, a secondary task-oriented 
function. Yet this is not the case. Rather, the specific roles of 
fatherhood and motherhood are transcended in the concordance 
of their love for one another and shared love for the infant. 
Here, the primary functions of both mother and father subsist 
as surrendered love—as desire for the fullness of a created 
“other.” 

The role of father implies not only the legitimization of 
the child, providing a visible and secure community, but also 
a commitment to the process of individuation that the child 
will undergo. Here the father’s role reflects that of Adam, to 
whom God gives the task of “naming” his creation—of per¬ 
ceiving and specifying each detail of the garden and illuminat¬ 
ing it with the clear light of its own uniqueness. Just as Adam 
names the woman “life,” lifting her above all else including 
himself, and spontaneously initiates the perichoretic motion of 
creation, so the father, affirming and respecting the distinct 
personhood in each of his children, similarly draws them into 
responsible and appropriate participation within the family 
group in perichoretic likeness. 

The father also stands between the family unit and the 
world as mediator and authority. Allowing his child to mature 
in a manner consonant with the child’s own psyche and at the 
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child’s own pace, he both mediates the child to the world and 
the world to his child. Here authority is seen not as dominance 
and power but as patience and love which ultimately free the 
child to embrace his own life as gift. It would not be true to 
suggest that the roles of legitimization, individuation, media¬ 
tion, and authority are exclusively the prerogative of the father. 
Rather all is accomplished within the relational unity of father 
and mother as they attend to the child with love and affirma¬ 
tion. But within the family it is the posture of the father, as 
affirming and loving presence overarching the family, that 
circumscribes the protection and nurture of each person that 
God has entrusted to him. It is fatherhood which visibly declares 
the distinct and exclusive parameters of familial communion. 


Transfigured Patriarchy 

Jesus’ words from the cross, “Woman behold your son,” 
and to his disciples, “Behold your mother” (John 19:26-27), 
pronounce the redeemed community an ecclesial family. The 
intimacy of Divine relationship, instituted on the cross and con¬ 
summated at Pentecost, negates a purely organizational under¬ 
standing of sacramental communion and community. Rather, 
in the dark silence of Good Friday and Holy Saturday, familial 
relationship constitutes an unshakeable firmanent of love, hope 
and life. To move from isolation into this community con¬ 
stitutes the movement from illusion to reality, from death into 
life. In the cross, all previous modes of relationship are over¬ 
turned and God’s image is revealed not in but as self-sacrifice. 4 

The ethos of the Church is fully defined by this ineffable 
reality of life in death, and fulfillment in surrender. In the cross 
“patriarchy” finds its authentic expression in the silent con¬ 
sent between the Father and Son, to lose themselves on behalf 
of the “other.” Shedding all pretense of power and domina¬ 
tion, redeemed patriarchy recovers the holy dimensions of 
divine Fatherhood as sacrificial love and self-surrender ex¬ 
pressed as familial commitment to those who are drawn into 
each Church community, the individual congregation. A male 

4 Thomas Hopko, Retreat talk on “The Word of the Cross” (St Vladimir's 
Theological Seminary, April 8, 1988). 
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priesthood is not primarily the declaration of ecclesial rank, 
but the embodiment of fatherhood revealed as incarnational 
surrender to the family of God. Essentially, the notion of patri¬ 
archy derives not from the sexual distinctive of maleness but 
from the relational posture of fatherhood manifest within the 
body of the Church precisely in terms of legitimization, in¬ 
dividuation, mediation and authority. 

Inclusion in the Church is neither anonymous nor ar¬ 
bitrary. Rather, conversion as an active surrender of personal 
autonomy effects an individual’s personal reception into the 
communion of Father, Son and Holy Spirit, immanently ex¬ 
pressed as the Church. In the economy of the Church, each 
individual’s place is legitimized and authenticated through the 
sacraments of baptism and eucharist. Each specific congrega¬ 
tion exists as the immediate locus of the Holy Spirit’s activity, 
drawing the faithful into union with the transhistorical and 
transcendent realities of the New Creation. Thus it is both a 
specific environment and a formative one. 

Patriarchy derived from the headship of Christ defines, as 
would the father in a home, the distinct and exclusive para¬ 
meter of familial communion. Through the administration of 
the sacraments the priest as father publicly pronounces and 
thus legitimizes each individual’s reception into the Church 
community. 

So too, the Church as a formative environment implies the 
specific task of individuation. Like Adam in the garden and 
the father in the home, ecclesial patriarchy implies both per¬ 
ceiving and affirming the bright specificity of those entrusted 
to her care. Drawing each individual into the fullest expression 
possible of their own holy uniqueness, ecclesial fatherhood 
lifts the faithful into the perichoretic rhythm of Trinitarian 
communion. Herein authentic personhood is ultimately fulfilled 
and experienced as uniqueness surrendered in love. Here father¬ 
hood and priesthood coincide as the sacramental elevation of 
the whole community before the Father, from whom its very 
being is derived and through whom it is sustained. 

Similarly, priesthood subsists as an essential mediating 
presence defining the explicit parameter of the redeemed com¬ 
munity in contradistinction to the impinging culture without. 
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Priestly mediation suggests not only the priest mediating God 
to the faithful through the sacrament, but further the priest 
mediating the faithful, as witnesses to God’s Fatherly care and 
mercy to the surrounding world. Each distinct function, legit¬ 
imization, individuation and mediation are ultimately assumed 
in and expressed as authority, not as domination or power, but 
as the immanent outpouring of sacrificial love in likeness to the 
radical expression of divine Patriarchy reflected in the cross. 


Conclusion 

The whole Church, reflecting the fresh beauty of God's 
holy intention for creation, is constrained to express its life 
consonant with the expansive Love and Presence which con¬ 
stitutes its very heartbeat. Within the Church community then, 
it is entirely inappropriate to define any function primarily in 
negative terms of exclusion. Rather, community and communion 
dictate an essential and life-affirming inclusivity wherein the 
multiplicity of creation, including both male and female, is 
gathered together in unitive harmony reflecting its divine source. 
A transfigured ordained priesthood exists solely as love and 
familial commitment. It is a manifestation of “fatherhood” con¬ 
stituted and sustained by the Holy Spirit and expressed in the 
motion of reciprocal love between priest and congregation. 
Seen in this manner, it is apparent that the role of a male 
ordained priesthood does not devolve from a negatively con¬ 
ceived resolution to exclude women. Neither does patriarchy 
reflect a tragic devaluation of female sexuality. Rather, a male 
priesthood expresses the positive and life-affirming role of father¬ 
hood as an immanent incarnation of Divine Love. Here our 
cultural predisposition to equate function with value, and posi¬ 
tion with power dissolves in the embodied figure of “father¬ 
hood” that receives and expresses its inherent authority in con¬ 
sistent likeness to the Cross from which it derives. Viewed 
and experienced as the immanent expression of Divine Love 
reflecting the joy and beauty of Triune surrender, patriarchy 
emphatically overcomes the many objections which derive from 
the personal negative experiences to which individuals have been 
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subjected and to which society as a whole is now becoming 
sensitized. 

As stated at the beginning of this paper, my intention has 
not been to argue for a male priesthood, or to present a thorough 
theological treatise on the subject. Rather my own concern is 
to present one overarching view of Patriarchy which might open 
the way for further reflections on the subject. I firmly believe 
that God as Father must be the starting point for any discussion 
of such sensitive proportions as the topic under consideration. 
Ultimately, it is my own conviction that, in the gentle embrace 
of God’s Fatherhood expressed within the Church as “male 
ordained priesthood,” it is entirely possible for all of us, both 
male and female, to chant joyfully and with great love a 
corporate “amen” to the litany of divine creation. 
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The Descent To God 

Psychological Reflections on the Luciferan Mind 
as the Source of the Passions 


John Perkins 


For we do not wrestle against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this age, against spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places. 

(Eph 6:12) 

As this quote from St Paul suggests, we Christians have 
far less to fear from our body’s impulsive animal nature than 
we do from spiritual possession by the dark powers of heaven. 
Chief among these is the airy intellect—often associated with 
the Prince of Demons—that is the prideful source and cause 
of the disturbances of instinct that we call the passions. What 
is truly evil is not our sensuous down-in-the-mud-ness, but the 
demonic-angelistic mind of man. Our ethereal and dualistic 
mentality—spellbound by the Luciferan spirit—has usurped the 
omniscience of God and torn us away from the wholeness of 
divine life. 

To know good from evil, or good from bad, means in 
Hebrew to know one thing from another; it is to have risen 
from the age of childhood to that of reason and experience. 1 
But as wise folk have invariably taught, and as the Gospel 
makes perfectly clear, if we abandon our childhood to the 
past, or abuse our innate childlikeness for the sake of rea¬ 
sonableness, sophistication or moralistic high-mindedness, we 
pay a huge price—the destruction of our natural integrity, and 

!Dt 1:39; 2 Sam 19:35; Is 7:15. 
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our wholeness. It was no doubt with this truth in mind that 
Jesus reserved his severest condemnation for those who would 
bring down “one of these little ones.” 2 He meant, of course, 
actual children, but as with so much of our Lord’s parabolic 
teaching, the message is aimed just as much at the child within— 
toward the unassuming heart of the adult person that retains a 
capacity for simple trust in a world still charmed by the mys¬ 
terious Presence of the divine. 

“Good and evil” is a fundamental way to speak of the 
separations or distinctions that are accomplished through the 
application of reason. Psychologically, the “fall of man” is not 
the story of the first human beings, but of every human being. 3 
The Bible treats the theft of the fruit of knowledge as a pre¬ 
sumptuous act. Adam and Eve were trying to rise to God’s 
level by stealing Knowledge—the divine power of discrimination. 
So Adam and Eve were cast out of the Garden of Eden, where 
they were condemned to live exclusively in the world of separa¬ 
tions—in the differentiated and disjoined world, in the realm of 
life and death and all the other polarities—and thereby cut off 
from the possibility of holistic union with God. The flaming 
sword of the angel guarding the gate of Eden—the sword of 
the power of divine reason that cuts one thing from another— 
keeps humanity forever after from sneaking back into the 
condition of innocent paradisical wholeness. We got what we 
wanted—total disenchantment—and now we’re stuck with it! 

In some manner, this pilfered knowledge is equivalent to 
what is traditionally termed dianoia —discursive reasoning. 
From a psychological point of view such an arrogation, which 
actually severs all holistic participation in the divine, amounts 
to a grandiose inflation of the personality. Thus the Fall of 
man, epitomized by the rise of a private and discreet aware¬ 
ness, can be seen as a shattering of natural communion with 
God. 

Now let’s examine, in psychological language, the way in 
which our passions evolve from the Promethean intellect—from 
the usurped mind of God. 

The “I” part of us—what psychologists commonly call the 

2 Mt 18:6. 

3 James Denny, “Fall,” in Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (Edin¬ 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1912) Vol. 5, pp. 701-705. 
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ego—is only a small section of the total psyche. The I, together 
with the rational mind, is our reference point, our center of 
discriminating awareness. This rational “I” is important and 
necessary, but it is not all there is by any means. The much 
greater extent of our psychological interior space is what we 
might call the Not-I, or the unconscious. These two regions 
are related in much the same way in which the visible tip of 
an iceberg is related to its broader base beneath the surface of 
the ocean. 

But for some strange reason, the tip, the I, thinks that 
it is all there is! The rational mind, functioning with what the 
Greek philosophers called logos (from which we get our word 
logic ) continually clarifies our human awareness by making 
a series of separations. For instance the rational mind differen¬ 
tiates high from low, dark from light, left from right, this from 
that, you from me, right from wrong, heaven from earth, 
spirit from nature, and time from eternity. There is no end to 
the polarities that the discriminating mind can produce. 

Arrogant King I (the rational ego) inevitably slices holis¬ 
tic life into pairs of opposites because it is in his character to 
do so. The remainder of our humanity that does not function 
in so analytic a fashion, the portion that lies beyond the cog¬ 
nizance of King I, is dumped into the sewer-system or con¬ 
demned to the sinister back streets of our souls that make up 
the Kingdom of Not-I. And it is from this secret area that the 
discarded elements—what we term our “passions”—rebel and 
try to stop King I from dominating so completely. In a sense, 
Not-I with his army of passions is doing King I a favor by 
compensating his one-sidedness, but proud King I simply doesn’t 
get it. He likes things his way, clean and neatly compartmen¬ 
talized—the right way. So the war goes on and on in a king¬ 
dom divided against itself. 

Psychologically, it seems to work like this. Whenever we 
take a point of view or try to behave in a certain idealistic or 
moralistic way, something in us—a genuine part of us—must be 
excluded. We grow up from childhood in this manner, and as 
we grow older, we accumulate a lot of extra stuff in our base¬ 
ments. 

It is as if we cut the ideal shape of ourselves out of a 
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bolt of cloth. When we’re finished, there is excess material 
left over. This is discarded—repressed into the unconscious. 
But, inevitably, the discarded stuff comes back to haunt us. 
In a way, this is what the passions are—the scraps. God creates 
us using his entire bolt of material. He expects us to utilize all 
of it, and not get idealistically snobbish about parts that we 
believe are worthless, inferior or dirty. For to God, there is 
nothing essentially useless or depraved about any aspect of our 
created humanity. When we stand before God in openness 
and humility, He accepts all of us, not just the King-I part— 
the self-righteous Pharisee in each of us—that we think of as 
“clean” or “pure.” That is why our Lord preferred sinners to 
good people. 

In his psychological commentary on Goethe’s Faust, the 
psychologist C. G. Jung wrote, “Mephistopheles [the devil] is 
the diabolical aspect of every psychic function that has broken 
loose from the hierarchy of the total psyche and now enjoys 
independence and absolute power.” 4 

We mentioned that absolutist King “I” functions accord¬ 
ing to the discriminating principle of logos that we call reason. 
Of course the opposite of discrimination or separation is union, 
and that brings up the subject of love. 

But love isn’t as simple as you might think. Some lan¬ 
guages have many more words for this subject than English. 
I am told that Persian has about eighty. English, in its poverty, 
has only one word to describe situations as divergent as our 
relations to God, to our favorite ice cream, to sexual attraction, 
and to the game of golf. 

In Greek, philia is friendship in the fellowship of the city. 
Storge is affection or fondness. Caritas is dearness, kindness, 
gratitude. Agape (derived from agapan —to welcome) means 
kindly, generous reception. There is also lilaiesthai —to yearn 
earnestly, and pothos —to yearn for the absent one. Another 

4 C. G. Jung, Psychology and Alchemy, 2d ed. [Bollingen Series XX] 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1968), p. 69. Here Jung is comment¬ 
ing on a literary image. This should not be interpreted to mean that the 
devil is simply a matter of subjective psychology. In another place (in 
A ion: Researches into the Phenomenology of the Self [CW 9ii], p. 10, Jung 
states, “It is quite within the bounds of possibility for a man to recognize 
the relative evil of his nature, but it is a rare and shattering experience for 
him to gaze into the face of absolute evil.” 
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kind of love is epithymia. Epithymia is usually translated as 
desire or longing in the sense of wanting or coveting in a deeper 
and more intense way than lilaiesthai. Epithymia has a sen¬ 
sual, pleasure-seeking connotation, and in philosophical use 
expressed the irrational desire of the heart and gut rather than 
the more detached reflection of the mind or nous. 

The late fourth-century theologian, Gregory of Nyssa, re¬ 
marked that it is primarily epithymia (desire) that mediates to 
us the divine and immortal pleasure, and that if epithymia were 
rooted out of us, then “what is there which could raise us 
toward union with the heavenly?” 5 

Then there is eros. Eros is the violent and dangerous force 
of sex magnetism that pulls lovers, sometimes even against 
their wills, toward each other. In the form of himeros, it is 
the lust of animal passion arising in the body that can seize 
hold and shake you down to your toes! 

Only in comparatively later times did the god Eros come 
to appear as the impish and childish provocateur of romantic 
passion. In her celebrated book, A Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion, Jane Harrison reminds us that long before 
the Hellenistic period, in Orphic cosmogony, Eros was the first 
articulate god, source and creator of all, a kind of life-impulse, 
glad and kind to all living things, and, as the early cult of 
Thespiae celebrated him, life and love in one. In Orphic art 
Eros was often depicted carrying a great branching flower- 
spray. Here he appeared as the spirit of God moving across 
the face of the waters, the life-spirit and grace-giver. 6 Or by 
one of his other names, Phanes, Eros revealed and brought 
into the light everything that had previously lain hidden in the 
cosmic silver egg—in other words, the whole world. 7 It is ap¬ 
parent that in its earlier meaning, eros had some of the charac¬ 
teristics of the Christian Holy Spirit, though perhaps with a 

5 Migne, PG 46, 61. 

6 J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (Cambridge: 
Cambridge U. Press, 1922; New York: Meridian Books, 1955), pp. 625-658. 
Jane Ellen Harrison (1850-1928), was a Fellow and Lecturer in Classical 
Archaeology at Newnham College, Cambridge University. Through her study 
of ancient art and ritual, Miss Harrison brought a whole phase of Greek 
religious life to modern consciousness. 

7 C. Kerenyi. The Gods of the Greeks (London & New York: Thames & 
Hudson, Ltd., 1951, 1979), p. 17. 
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bit more of the celebratory sense of joie de vivre than is com¬ 
mon in much classical theology. 

It was rather in the Orphic and old philosophical sense 
that Carl Jung employed the term Eros to indicate the Feminine 
Principle of relatedness, of valuation, and of the ability to 
give love and create a warmth of feeling in the ambiance of 
psychological relationship, as well as of love as psychic energy 
generally. 8 

The Christian Neo-Platonist, “the Areopagite” (writing 
in Syria in about the year 500) used the Greek word eros 
when he stated that God, out of “extreme erotic love” for his 
creation, “burning with great goodness and love and eros” 
moves outside of the divine nature in and act of self-emptying 
(kenosis ) toward the world. 9 Notice that Dionysius does not 
use the typical New Testament agape—welcoming love (“For 
God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son.. . ” 10 )—but rather eras, which expresses more the sense 
of God’s desire to be united with His creation. Thus, both our 
erotic desire and our appetite for romance appear ultimately 
to have a divine source and intention. 

We might say that if logos, or reason, separates everything, 
then it is the burning desire of eros that glues the fragmented 
pieces back together again. 

It is interesting to note that in the Biblical story of crea¬ 
tion, where the upper firmament was separated from the lower, 
the upper waters from the lower waters, night from day, water 
from land, woman from man, and so forth, it is the action of 
the Divine Logos that is the power behind this disjoining of 
opposites. So, in addition to our usual understanding of it, the 
sequential acts of Creation give evidence of the discriminating 
mind of God. 

The archetype for our rational mind is the Logos of God 

8 C. G. Jung, Civilization in Transition [CW 10] (Princeton: Princeton 
U. Press, 1964), p. 7. 

9 The Divine Names 4, 12; PG 3:712AB. God, so to speak, “crosses the 
threshold” (Teilhard de Chardin) of divine nature in relating to creation. 
This act of loving self-humiliation [humus— earth or ground], or kenosis, is 
an essential, not just an exceptional dimension of God (Phil 2:7-8). John 
Chryssavgis, The Shattered Image: Insights into an Orthodox World View 
^Unpublished MS], p. 47. 

10 1 Jn 3:16. 
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the great Judge and Divider, Himself, conveyed to us initially 
through the very act of creation. 

The same God who separated everything into opposites 
also unites these opposites through the power of His Eros. 
Jesus Christ was sent because of the love of God to heal us 
of our estrangement from Paradise. God did this by Himself 
coming into and living within the fallen “rational” world where 
one thing is not another, where every human being is alienated 
from every other human being, and where humanity is estranged 
from divinity. Through God’s erotic love working from and 
through the person of Jesus Christ, we are enabled to be re¬ 
united with ourselves, with our brothers and sisters, and with 
God, and thus attain the condition of Paradise. Christ as 
Logos enfleshed through the material (from mater — mother) 
body of a woman and crucified on the Tree of the Cross, 
carries us beyond the prison of reason-logic-knowledge. An 
Orthodox hymn honoring the Holy Cross exclaims, “Now the 
flaming sword no longer guards the gates of Paradise. It has 
been mystically quenched by the wood of the cross.” 

What this suggests psychologically, is that there are cer¬ 
tain problems that result from the rise of mental discrimination, 
namely a kind of necessary dissociation between love and rea¬ 
son (desire and logic), that are resolved through the mystical 
transformation of our Christian Faith. We could say that Jesus 
Christ is a) putting existence back together, i.e., uniting heaven 
and earth and b) reconciling the divisions of the human psyche, 
i.e., uniting reason with love. Put another way, He is healing 
the split between the Kingdoms of I and Not-I. 

I believe that the Kingdom of Not-I constitutes the home 
of the demonic passions that attack us exactly at the point where 
we behave like prideful King I, which we do most of the time 
when we are grandiloquently and one-sidedly rational. These 
passions represent the neglected aspects of our lives—the leftover 
parts of the wholeness and totality of life—especially of Love, 
the great binder. Gregory of Nyssa tells us that the passions 
can be transfigured into virtues: “Fear becomes obedience, 
anger courage, cowardice caution, and the desiring impulse 
(epithymia) would mediate to us the divine and immortal 
pleasure.” 11 

^Gregory of Nyssa, op. cit. 
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Since man’s fall into rational fragmentation, we have 
occupied the idealistic-angelistic Kingdom of I, that has decided 
for itself—apart from God—what is good, and what is evil. As 
far as our narrow intelligence is concerned—that small tip of 
the iceberg—we have condemned love, including the passionate 
glue epithymia and eros, to the Kingdom of Not-I. So often 
we are afraid of love because it disturbs our neatly principled 
and organized existence, and demands our vulnerability. We 
prefer to remain confident in the knowledge that a is not b, 
and that b is not c. In our religious lives, love is OK as long 
as it is under control and only from the neck up! We attempt 
an ersatz Luciferan love, detached both from embodied spirit 
and Creator, not a love that flows from the enfleshment of 
Logos. 

Then, when eros makes its presence known in the form 
of passionate desires—fantasies involving sexual craving, for 
instance—that knock on the back door of our souls in order 
to be integrated once again, we cry “Be damned you despicable 
rascals!” and try to banish these forces into non-existence. Our 
exceedingly one-sided rationality—the attitude that can do noth¬ 
ing but make separations—calls these intruding elements, 
“demons.” 

The notion—ubiquitous in the history of theology—that 
our animal natures, including our genders and our sexuality, 
came into being, or were superadded, as a result of the Fall, 
is chaff that needs to be sifted from the wheat of patristic 
tradition. 12 For such a view of creation makes the redemption 
or the transformation of earthy instinct incomprehensible, lu¬ 
dicrously irrelevant. Such a lofty approach—endemic to much 
of Neo-Platonic thought, for instance—encourages us to return 
to God by escaping from the body. Clearly this flies in the 
face of Christian belief in the Incarnation and the Resurrection. 13 

An old proverb states: “Light over darkness is the anti- 
Christ. Light through darkness is the Christ.” It is precisely 
within the darkness of our sensuous earthly nature that we 

12 I am indebted to Kallistos Ware for this expression concerning patristic 
“wheat” and “chaff.” 

13 On this see Philip Sherrard, Christianity and Eros (London: SPCK, 
1976), especially ch. 1: “The Sexual Relationship in Christian Thought,” 
pp. 1-38. 
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encounter the incarnate Christ, not by rising above it. This 
paradoxical course is the exact opposite of the gnostic or 
Manichean-like dualism so thinly veiled and facilely rationalized 
in so much of received Christian tradition both east and 
west. The history of Christian thought and practice has amply 
demonstrated a relentless tendency to avoid and subvert the 
Incarnation—the one self-humiliating act of God that protects 
us from the Prince of Demons. We are saved from sin precisely 
because of the grounding of God, and therefore of ourselves 
and all our aspirations, in the humus— in the earthy ordinariness 
of living. 

Now let’s look at the dream from one of my patients that 
might help us here. Tony, a young man brought up in a rigid 
and moralistic atmosphere, where obedience to rules and regu¬ 
lations was considered the essence of religion, dreamed the 
following: “I am standing on the pinnacle of a tall building. 
Stranded in this high place, I am paralyzed with vertigo. Far 
below me on the ground I can see my sister, Joanne. She is 
frantically shouting up at me to get down fast because it is 
dangerous up here where I am. Then the dream ends.” 

I should give a little background on Tony. In real life, 
Tony was addicted to pornographic movies, so much so that 
his addiction destroyed his relationship to his fiancee. 

When I asked Tony for his associations to the building 
in the dream, he replied that it reminded him of the church 
where he learned his catechism. The dream tells us that Tony’s 
enslavement to pornography proceeds directly from an inflated 
and highly principled religiosity. 

Tony, as King I, was far up in the church tower. He had 
ascended to the heights of his Christianity as a prideful striv¬ 
ing for mental and moral ideals. In this attempt to become 
spiritually pure and clean, Tony had risen above the earth or 
ground. He had substituted perfectionistic moral superiority for 
down-to-earth humility and sensuous love. It looks as though 
Tony considered a grounded existence in the ordinary world 
as something inferior which he rejected out of hand. It was 
probably too stupid or too earthy for him—too down in the 
mud—too “dirty.” So, like most Christians, he attempted to 
transcend it. Tony’s dream shows that he was in fact a 
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spiritual elitist. Of all sins, spiritual elitism is probably the 
worst, for it appears to ourselves and to others that we are 
taking God seriously and striving to be like Him, when in fact 
we are trying to supersede Him. But when we “climb up to the 
heavens... higher than the stars of God,” 14 as Isaiah ex¬ 
claimed, we find ourselves above God—for God has already 
descended to earth. 

For Tony, the first step is to get his attitude down to 
earth. Our words human and humility, we might recall, are 
derived from humus —earth or ground. As Kallistos Ware has 
reminded us, we are not to be saved from creation (including 
our bodies, our sexuality, and our genders), but within it. 15 
Accordingly, we are not to be saved from our compelling 
instincts, but to strive for their de-compulsion and integration, 
by and within God’s compassionate yet burning eras. 16 

At this point, particularly if you are a woman, you may 
have noticed that this scheme I have presented doesn’t quite 
fit you. There is something important about your own ex¬ 
perience that isn’t like Tony’s. For instance, you are pretty 
sure that very few women are attracted to pornography. You 
also know that most women do not have the same tendency 
toward narrow and one-sided rationalism as do men. As a 
woman, you’ve had too much trouble with your men—your 
father, your husband, your son—your male teachers or students— 
who are stuck in their rational and detached minds—and have 
trouble appreciating what love means to you—what you ex¬ 
perience in your heart and of how fundamentally important 
relationship is to you. 

This is because, as a woman, you identify more with eros— 
with the glue of love and relationship—than with logos. Of course 
you have consciousness and rationality too—you can think and 
make discriminations as well as men, but this rational stuff 

14 Is 14:14 (The fall of the Morning Star section). 

15 Kallistos Ware, “Man, Woman, and the Priesthood of Christ,” in 
Thomas Hopko, ed., Women in the Priesthood (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1983), p. 26. Here, in the context of his topic, Bishop 
Kallistos refers specifically to the masculinity and femininity that humanity 
has from creation. 

16 Kallistos Ware, “The Way of the Ascetics: Negative or Affirmative?” 
in Vincent L. Wimbush and Richard Balantasis, eds., Ascetism (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1995), pp. 10-11. 
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isn’t the real you. In other words, you aren’t identified with the 
knowing and differentiating mind as much as men are. You 
have a mind but you never thought you were a mind. You don’t 
feel comfortable living in your head. Unlike most men, you 
are capable of intelligent and nuanced feelings and emotions. 
As a woman, you know that body, earth, and sexuality express 
their own forms of truth upon which you may safely rely. 
You already know what some theologians presently teach, 
namely that creation—including the material universe—is the 
panentheistic 17 incarnation of God. No angelism for you! 

Let’s return again to Tony’s dream. Do you recall the 
detail of the sister who was standing down on the earth at 
ground level and was shouting frantically to him to get down 
fast because it was dangerous up there? Dit it surprise you that 
Tony’s sister, Joanne, was standing on the ground? Probably 
not. This is because as a woman you have a sense of ground 
and earth within yourself that seems like a stable and safe place 
to be, not something inherently inferior, dangerous, or repugnant. 

Tony needs to get down and fast. The feminine world 
that has its feet on the ground somewhere within Tony here 
provides an indispensable sense of reality and wisdom. Tony 
should follow this wisdom because it is the insight of his sister 
the soul —the Joanne inside of himself—the wisdom of anima— 
life. 

We all know that Christ made his first appearance in our 
world in great humility among the animals in a stable or cave. 
If Christ was not too good and not too pure to rest with the 
animals, then neither are we too good to respect and honor 
our instinctive impulses and our natural appetites. 

My mentor of thirty-three years, Robert A. Johnson, re¬ 
calling patristic imagery, 18 once reminded me that the only 
proper way to enter a church is through the west doors, which 

17 This term is used by some Orthodox theologians and by process 
theologians generally to speak of God as process rather than a substance. 
In this context I am suggesting St Gregory Palamas’ sense of comprehend¬ 
ing both God’s utter transcendence and immanence via his Spirit-energies 
within all of creation. 

18 For instance in ch. 4 of Maximus the Confessor’s Mystagogia. See 
St Maximus the Confessor, The Church, the Liturgy, and the Soul of Man, 
Dom Julian Stead, O.S.B., tr. (Still River, MA: St Bede’s Publications, 
1982), pp. 71-72. 
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have been likened to the feet of Christ. We must approach our 
Christianity where God stands squarely upon the earth—namely 
at the Incarnation—where the Logos has emptied Himself of 
his lofty station and his high privileges in order to be born 
in humble, earthly form. 19 Our ultimate criterion of humility 
is not from men, but from God Himself! 

God became a human being who walked with dusty feet 
on the real terra firma of sensuous creation. Christ came into 
the world at ground level through the physical body of a woman 
who has been called “the Second Eve” and who has also been 
linked to Sophia, the Wisdom of God. 20 

An ancient Celtic Christmas Carol puts it beautifully: 

. .. This night is the eve of the great Nativity, 

Bom is the Son of Mary the Virgin, 

The soles of His feet have reached the earth. 

The Son of glory down from on high, 

Heaven and earth glowed to Him, 

All hail! let there be joy! 21 

Or as the seventh-century theologian, Maximus the Con¬ 
fessor, declared, “God is emptied and descends without change 
to the last extremities of nature. 22 

When we encounter God in direct relation to our earthy 
nature—where “The soles of His feet have reached the earth”— 
it is then that we have the possibility of a transforming com¬ 
munion with Christ. But in our case example, Tony was too 
high up psychologically to participate in the Incarnation of 
God. Tony and his sister the soul were completely out of 
touch with each other. 

To begin our process of Christian transformation by en¬ 
tering through the feet of Christ means that the starting point 
of our spiritual journey must be precisely at our “lower” earthy 
nature—at ground level, so to speak. We must first come to a 

19 Phil 2:7. 

20 Sergius Bulgakov, The Orthodox Church (Centenary Press, 1935), 
p. 139f. 

21 Mary Ford-Grabowsky, ed., Prayers For All People (New York: 
Doubleday Publishers, 1995), p. 28. [Anonymous from oral tradition, collected 
in Scotland, nineteenth century.] 

22 AmbiRua , PG 91:1385BC. 
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realistic experience and acceptance of our “dirty” impulses and 
the feelings that accompany them. We need to acknowledge 
these consciously and not consider ourselves as either too good 
or too pure to have them or feel their effects in our lives. We 
must come to terms with the Kingdom of Not-I. 

All through our spiritual journeys we should try to come 
to terms with the animal nature of our bodies and not follow 
the temptation to reject anything prematurely. For our animal 
nature—our down-in-the-mud sensibilities—are the raw stuff— 
the initial condition of ourselves from which we start each stage 
of our journey toward divine realization. We should embrace 
our animal nature with love rather than denouncing it. 

We need to realize that sexual energy, rather than being 
inimical to the divine, can actually connect us to God. As the 
late Philip Sherrard has written: 

The energy which manifests itself as sexual energy 
in man and woman has its source in the deepest strata 
of their life. It is rooted in the ultimate mystery of 
their being. It is the source and generator of all human 
creativeness, whatever form this may take. It is the 
radiating, magnetizing, vibratory current which 
courses through the whole living fabric of human 
life, and beyond human life. It is the energy of life 
itself, divine in its origin and sacred in its nature, and 
not ceasing to be sacred even where its use, through 
ignorance or malice, is perverted or abused. 23 

Modern people often must go down first—return to the 
earth—to rich sensuous experience—in order to reconnect with 
their animal natures, before they are fit candidates for Chris¬ 
tian transformation. Otherwise their spirituality remains forever- 
after perversely ethereal, sentimental, and far-fetched. We need 
to pay attention to what is required before we start our Christian 
journey. 

It might be helpful to think of the process of spiritual 

23 Sherrard, op. cit., pp. 76-77. (Philip Sherrard, 1922-1995, an English¬ 
man educated at both Oxford and Cambridge, was a poet, translator, and 
lay theologian of the Orthodox Church, who lived most of the second half 
of his life in a rural retreat in Greec» 1 
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transformation as like preparing a cooked meal. First we get 
some raw potatoes, some broccoli and beef or fish. Unless any 
of these are diseased, they are fine as they are. There is no 
reason to judge them because they are raw stuff from the 
field, the barnyard, or the stream. But if we were simply to 
eat these natural products without cooking them, we could 
indeed nourish ourselves, but it would be a bestial way of 
existence for us—too crude or coarse for the greater potential 
of our human nature. So we season and cook our food, which 
is a way to refine and enhance it. Cooking is a kind of bio¬ 
chemical transformation of raw nature into something that 
can nourish us in a higher way than the animals. 

The spiritual transformation of the Christian life is sim¬ 
ilar. Our lower nature is transformed into a higher nature by 
the fire of the Spirit of God. Since it is we, ourselves, who are 
put into God’s oven and “cooked,” the ordeal can sometimes 
become pretty hot and intense! 

Humility, then, is to start with the raw materials of 
nature, as we begin each stage of our spiritual journeys. Humility 
is to begin with and honor the genuine and basic stuff of our 
earthly existence with our bare feet on the ground rather than 
taking a sudden short-cut to lofty spiritual ideals. St Paul ad¬ 
vises us to be “rooted and grounded in love.” 24 

The renowned Anglican theologian of the spiritual life, 
Evelyn Underhill (1875-1941), herself an avid English gar¬ 
dener, loved to use such earthy organic imagery: 

All gardeners know the importance of good root de¬ 
velopment before we force the leaves and flowers. So 
our life in God should be deeply rooted and grounded 
before we expect flowers and fruits; otherwise we 
risk shooting up into one of those lanky plants which 
can never do without a stick. We are constantly beset 
by the notion that we ought to perceive ourselves 
springing up quickly, like seed on stony ground; show 
striking signs of spiritual growth. But perhaps we are 
only required to go on quietly making root, growing 


^Eph 3:17. 
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nice and bushy; docile to the great slow rhythm of 
life . 25 

Food, sex, alcohol, drugs, power, money and work gen¬ 
erally lead the list when it comes to big time addiction. We 
get into trouble with God precisely where we have abused, 
misused, or mutilated some part of our organic nature through 
high-minded moral striving and ambitious perfectionism. This 
opens the door to addiction, which is the exact opposite of 
freedom. Sex and drugs often give us a low-level and per¬ 
verted substitute for the ecstasy of divine communion that our 
far-too-sober spirituality has denied to us. Power and money 
fuel our need for self-esteem and competence where the humble 
dignity of our creaturehood before God has been replaced by 
self-degradation and self-loathing. Compulsive eating tries to 
satisfy the hunger of our neglected earthy appetite for a full 
and deep experience of living, that has been despised and 
left out in the cold by our idealistic and meticulous striving, by 
stuffing the belly instead. These are our modem idols—our 
substitute gods. They all stem from our spiritual pride—from 
Lucifer who is still alive and well in us striving for the heights. 

In this manner the parts of ourselves that we abandon, de¬ 
value, or abuse take hold of us with overpowering energy— 
as insatiable cravings and addictions. Our demons are our un¬ 
lived and untransformed lives that rebel against the inhumane 
exclusiveness of King-I rational knowledge—the way we play 
God to ourselves and to others. 

We have said all this in order to appreciate the startling 
truth that Tony’s addiction to pornography is a distorted and 
displaced experience of union with God. Because Tony lived 
so high up psychologically and spiritually, the union with God 
that should happen in his life occurred in a debased and dis¬ 
placed form as a prurient fascination with panting sex between 
men and women lasciviously teasing and seducing each other 
in pornographic movies. 

The inflection of the marriage of God with the human soul, 
or of Christ with the Church, or of the Holy Spirit with the 

25 Evelyn Underhill, The School of Charity [1934], p. 48; in The School 
of Charity and The Mystery of Sacrifice (London: Longmans Green and 
Co., 1954). 
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Virgin, was occurring in Tony’s life on a ludicrously degraded 
level. Tony had climbed up to the top of the religious ideology 
and left his earthy nature behind. So his union with God oc¬ 
curred in a bestial fashion. Both Tony’s religious life and his 
instinctive appetites had become possessed—obsessive—demonic. 

Replying to a letter from the colleague of a recovered al¬ 
coholic named Roland, who had been his patient many years 
before (and had recently died), the psychiatrist Carl Jung 
wrote, “[Roland’s] craving for alcohol was the equivalent on 
a low level of the spiritual thirst of our being for wholeness . .. 
the union with God.” And here Jung added a footnote quoting 
Psalm 42:1 “As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O God.” 26 Roland was vulnerable 
to alcoholism because he didn’t have any earthly means to 
crave a union with God. He got high on alcohol because he 
couldn’t experience the exaltation that God has promised to 
those who are humble and grounded. 

When one speaks of the psychology of wholeness in re¬ 
lation to theology, it is well to remember that according to the 
teaching of the Church, sin is a spiritual power, inflicting a 
disease through the will. For the human will to be infected by 
evil, some external influence, some alien will, must gain the 
consent of the ego or the “I.” And yet, we are also taught, 
for instance, by Diadochus of Photike, that evil is not a nature 
but a condition, and further, by Gregory of Nyssa, that evil 
cannot be said to really “exist.” 27 Apparently diabolos is a slick 
varmint, even for theologians a kind of trickster—difficult to 
catch hold of! 

At any rate, the question arises: Is this alien will ex¬ 
ternal merely to ego-awareness—external to King-I alone—or 
does evil stem from something beyond the entire human psyche, 


26 Xerox of the original typed letter from C. G. Jung to Mr. William G. 
Wilson, dated January 30, 1961, from Kusnacht-Zurich, Seestrasse 228 
(also to be found in Jung’s collected correspondence, C. G . Jung Letters 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, Bollingen Series XCV: 2, Vol. 2, 
1975), pp. 623-4. 

27 For a quick review of this topic, see Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical 
Theology of the Orthodox Church (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press, 1976), pp. 128-134. 
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outermost even to the unconscious part of the psyche that we 
have called “Not-I?” 28 

The approach of Jungian psychologists who are Chris¬ 
tian is to carefully differentiate, as did Jung himself, relative 
or comparative darkness from all-out evil. Relative darkness— 
what Jung calls the “shadow”—is the negative condition of re¬ 
pressed or otherwise unconscious portions of the psyche that 
need to be brought to consciousness and integrated in order 
for wholeness and integrity to be realized. 

Sheer evil—the angel of perdition—on the other hand, is 
the spiritual power of anti-wholeness. Its penchant is to frag¬ 
ment, dissociate, and debase the human personality by dis¬ 
membering it, much in the way in which a computer virus, 
once it has invaded the electronic memory, crashes all the 
software and files in one’s system. Here it is obvious that to 
speak of “integrating” out-and-out evil is absurd, for evil is 
itself anti-integration, anti-wholeness. 29 

Diabolos, the Greek word for evil, is a form of diaballein, 
which means “to throw across.” Dia, which is akin to dis, car¬ 
ries the sense of “apart,” or “to pieces,” implying rupture or 
fragmentation, in the context of providing a stumbling block. 
In this sense, it is the Devil that fragments our existence into 
angelism and secularism, other-worldly and mundane, saintly 
and sexy. The devil separates us from the wholeness—including 
the health and the holiness— of God. It is Christ as High Priest— 
the true pontifex (bridge builder) and source of re-ligio (tie 
back together)—that heals and restores by linking the opposites. 

Kallistos Ware has reminded us that sick or “unnatural” 
ascetical practices tend to dissociate or split the personality as 
they attempt to kill or mortify what God has created. This kind 
of spiritual approach disfigures both the spiritual and the 
physical gifts that God confers upon us. Theology teaches that 
true asceticism heals and refines, rather than impairs the human 

28 Jung makes a clear discrimination between the realm of the psyche, 
and a limitless region that transcends the psyche proper, which he terms 
the psychoid realm—the sphere of pure spiritual reality beyond directly 
experiencable human nature itself. For this, see, for instance, The Symbolic 
Life [CW 18], p. 590 and p. 605. 

29 For more on the Jungian view of evil, see John A. Sanford, Evil: The 
Shadow Side of Reality (New York: Crossroad, 1981), especially Ch. 9: 
“The Ontology of Evil,” pp. 129-154. 
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instincts. Our proper spiritual path is not a warfare against the 
body, but for the body. 80 Natural asceticism is not ultimately 
dualistic. Quite to the contrary. Through Christ, it “gathers into 
one, things earthly and heavenly.” 31 The goal of natural as¬ 
ceticism is to attain the divine-human wholeness that lies beyond 
all our human categories and rational conceptions. 

The ultimate mystery of God transcends all of our human 
moral classifications—even, if you can stand it, the terms of 
existence and non-existencel Thereupon lies the radical free¬ 
dom of the Christian path. Our opportunity is to grow beyond 
all categories—even beyond creation itself, including the limits 
of time and space. 

But then there is a terrible problem—a kind of crucifixion 
that takes place within. For the “good” and the “bad” that 
have both been paradoxically retained don’t agree. We suffer 
from the extreme tension of the contraries, or opposites in 
ourselves. It is this brokeness, now fully accepted and con¬ 
sciously realized, that we offer to God. It is indeed a rare 
individual who is capable of withstanding this kind of salvific 
tension, which, as many saints have witnessed, opens the narrow 
gate of heaven—“the eye of the needle”—to human experience. 
This is true redemptive suffering, as opposed to the fruitless 
pathological fragmentation that is inevitably produced by our 
shallow and demonic high-mindedness. 

We modern day folk must be reconciled to the humility 
of our grounded and earthy dispositions—to the soil of the 
New Eden upon which rest the dusty feet of Christ. As human 
beings, we can only thrive if our organic roots are deeply im : 
bedded within the earth. This is the source of both our stability 
and our humility. Thus anchored and fed by the energies of 
God’s creation that are flowing like sap within us, we can 
open to the Light of God and grow from earth to Heaven, where 
our lives can transform and flower in the splendorous beauty 
of transfiguration. For our most sublime task is not to leave 
earth for heaven—to strive—like Lucifer-Icarus 32 —for an ethereal 

30 Ware, op. cit. 

31 From a benediction used in the Chapel of Our Lady and St Nicholas 
at King’s College, Cambridge University, concluding the annual Festival of 
Lessons and Carols held on Christmas Eve. 

32 Icarus, the son of the Cretan artisan-craftsman Daedalus, tried to 
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ideal that is totally beyond our earth-bound capabilities—but 
through Christ, to organically unite heaven and earth. 

Shortly after Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli was elected to 
the Papacy as John XXIII in late October of 1957, he was asked 
by a personal friend what was his vision for the Church. His 
Holiness replied, “We are here on earth not to guard a museum 
but to cultivate a garden flourishing with Life and promised to 
a glorious future.” 33 

Some of you may be familiar with the story of the Alex¬ 
andrian monk-cook St Euphrosynos. One night, the abbot of 
Euphrosynos’ monastery had a dream. In his dream, the hierarch 
found himself in a beautiful garden. In this garden a solitary 
figure appeared, that of Euphrosynos. This simple and humble 
cook explained that this garden was the Kingdom of Heaven! 
And then he gave the abbot a branch full of ripened apples. When 
the abbot awoke from his dream, his hand was clutching a 
branch laden with beautiful apples, that later proved to have 
miraculous powers. From that day, Euphrosynos was revered 
by his fellow monks. 

I believe that Christian transformation (as opposed to 
pie-in-the-sky idealism) should be a kind of spiritual hor¬ 
ticulture, where the disciplines and ascetical practices of our 
Faith are employed in such a manner that we do not repress 
or mortify the organic nature of our lives, but rather tend it 
with loving care and devotion, so that the Tree of Life in our 
soul thrives, and its rich fruit is enhanced and enriched many 
fold. For this we stand in need of all that is earthy and natural 
in ourselves. Isn’t it ironic that it took a simple and uneducated 
cook to point the abbot in the right direction of truth? 

For Tony, Christ will be found hanging out with the most 
disreputable characters—with the prostitutes and the porn queens 
who attract Tony’s fantasy. This is because the path to union 
with God begins with the redemption or transformation of 
precisely what has been rejected by our prideful moralism. 

fly with wings attached by wax to his arms. He soared so high that the 
sun melted the wax, and he fell to his death in the Aegean Sea. Icarus 
stands for an overwhelming pride that oversteps the proper limits of humanity. 

33 Henri Fesquet, coll.; Salvator Attanasio, tr. Wit and Wisdom of Good 
Pope John (London: Harvill Press, 1964), p. 129. 
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It would help us to realize that the apophatic 34 mystery of God’s 
“extreme erotic love”—that in the final analysis transcends the 
relative opposites of “good” and “evil”—is far more illicit and 
scandalous than anything we can imagine with our most lurid 
fantasy. 

It is only the immanent/transcendent mystery of the God- 
Man—the Mystical Christ—who sits in glory on His throne be¬ 
yond all our human categories and moral prejudices—that is 
able to comprehend the ineffable contradiction of both the 
“good” and the “bad”—the pure and the dirty—both heaven 
and earth. Here Christ, the fruit of the Tree of Life feeds our 
earthy bodies as well as our souls, our materiality as well as 
our spirituality, so that we become integrated selves— con-scire— 
conscious human beings —communing with and knowing in the 
same instant. 

But there are no short-cuts. No lofty aspirations. No exer¬ 
tion for sterile purity. In the incomparable words of W. B. 
Yeats, 

I must lie down where all the ladders start 
In the foul rag and bone shop of the heart. 35 


34 “Apophatic” refers to the theology of God’s ultimate mystery and 
unknowability—literally to ascertain God by discerning what God is not , 
rather than what God is. 

85 Final lines of “The Circus Animals’ Desertion,” in Richard J. Finneran, 
ed., The Poems of W. B. Yeats: A New Edition (New York: Macmillan 
Publishing Company, 1983), p. 348. 
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Metropolitan John (Zizioulas), The Creation as Eucharist: A 

Theological Approach to the Problem of Ecology [in Greek], 

Athens: Akritas, 1992, pp. 123. 

The author, Metropolitan John (Zizioulas) of Pergamon, as 
well as being one of the most influential modern Orthodox theo¬ 
logians, is also one of the main Christian thinkers of our times to 
explore the connection between ecology and theology. He has ex¬ 
tensively lectured and written on this issue. 

The present book is divided into three parts. The first chap¬ 
ter (“The Eucharistic View of the World”) was originally pub¬ 
lished some thirty years ago, 1 at a time before the ecological prob¬ 
lem had reached the theologians’ attention and when texts on the 
interrelation between theology and ecology were very scarce. How¬ 
ever, the texts covers the main points of the Orthodox position on 
the problem. Zizioulas demonstrates the place of the Eucharist in 
the life of the Church and that all the world is a liturgy, a “cosmic 
liturgy,” which brings all creation to the throne of God. The 
eucharist is the acceptance, par excellence , of the world and of all 
creation. 

The following three chapters were originally lectures delivered 
by Zizioulas in English at King’s College, London University, in 
January and February 1989, and which were subsequently pub¬ 
lished in King's Theological Review , 12 (1989) and 13 (1990). 

In the second chapter (“The Ecological Problem and the 
Responsibility of Theology”), the author looks briefly at history 
in order to see to what extent (a) Christian theology could be 
regarded as responsible for the ecological crisis of our time, and 
(b) the Christian tradition could be of help in our attempt to deal 
with this crisis. He concludes from his survey that the Christian 
Church and its theology have indeed been to a large extent respon¬ 
sible for the emergence of the ecological problem in our time, but, 

1 “The Eucharistic View of the World and the Modern Man,” Christian 
Symposium , 1 (Athens, 1967), pp. 183-190. 
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nevertheless, that they possess resources that can be of help to 
humanity in its present crisis. The ecological problem, therefore, 
although being a problem of science and to a large degree of ethics, 
education and state legislation, is also a theological problem. Ac¬ 
cording to Zizioulas, theology cannot be irrelevant to the creation 
of culture. It is unfortunate that contemporary Christian theology 
has very often taken a negative view of culture, science, etc., very 
much in contradiction to its fundamental claims and beliefs. It is 
equally regrettable that, owing to pressures from the Enlightenment, 
theology and the Church have been marginalized in our Western 
society. Without a world-view that involves religious and what 
we may call “liturgical” attitudes to creation, it will be impossible 
to address the alarming situation that the world faces today. 

The third chapter (“The World as Creation: The Limits and 
the Dangers of Creation”) examines how Christian theology views 
creation and man’s place within it. Zizioulas demonstrates how the 
Christian Church, through her main theological representatives in 
the early centuries, viewed the world as God’s creation. Against 
Gnosticism the Church emphasized that God the Father Himself 
and directly through His own two hands, the Son and the Spirit, 
as St Irenaeus put it, created the material universe freely and out 
of love. Against the Platonists and pagan Greek thought in general, 
the Church emphasized that the world was creation out of “noth¬ 
ing,” in the absolute sense of the word, thus ruling out any natural 
affinity between God and creation, as well as any view of the world 
as eternal, co-existing with the only eternal and immortal Being, 
which is God. This means that creation is under the constant threat 
of a return to nothingness, that the world can be extinguished, for 
it has no natural capacity to survive. But Christian faith goes hand 
in hand with hope and love. If God created the world out of love, 
there must be hope for the world’s survival. For Zizioulas, the 
solution of the problem lies in the creation of Man. 

This theme is further explored in the final chapter (“Man as 
‘Priest’: The Hope of Creation”). Zizioulas shows that what Adam 
failed to do, Christ did. Christ as the embodiment of anakephalaiosis , 
“recapitulation,” of all creation and, therefore, as the “Man” 
par excellence and the Saviour of the whole world. We regard Him 
as the true “image of God” and we associate Him with the final 
fate of the world. Therefore, in spite of everything, the world will 
survive, for the true “Man” is now a reality—He exists. The Chris¬ 
tian community, in a symbolic way, takes from the creation cer¬ 
tain elements (the bread and the wine) and offers them to God 
as the Body of Christ, thus referring creation to the Creator and 
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liberating it from its natural limitations. In doing so, we, like Christ, 
act as priests of creation. When we receive these elements back 
after having referred them to God, we believe that because of this 
reference to God we can receive them and consume them, no longer 
as the procrastination of death, but as the source of true life. 

Zizioulas can see only two ways of overcoming the present 
ecological crisis. One is the way of paganism. The pagan regards 
the world as sacred because it is penetrated by divine presence. 
He respects creation (to the point, explicitly or implicitly, of wor¬ 
shipping it): but he never worries about it, for he believes in its 
eternity. The other is what Zizioulas calls “the Christian way.” 
The Christian regards the world as sacred because it stands in 
dialectical relationship with God. Thus he respects it (without 
worshipping it, since it has no divine presence in its nature); but 
he always worries about its fate, for a breach of communion with 
God will amount to its extinction. In this way, Zizioulas argues, it 
is only the second way that makes man responsible for the fate 
of creation. The first way sees man as only part of the world; the 
second, as the crucial link between the world and God, as the 
only person in creation that can lead it to survival. 

In this study Zizioulas emphasizes that the problem of the 
protection of the natural environment of man is no longer an issue 
which theology can ignore. The fast deterioration of man’s relation 
with his natural environment is becoming a nightmare. Accord¬ 
ing to Zizioulas, we stand in need of a new culture, in which the 
liturgical dimension would occupy the central place. For him a 
key notion for this is the idea of man as the priest of creation. 
This idea of “priesthood” must be seen as carrying with it the 
characteristic of “offering,” in the sense of opening up particular 
beings to a transcending relationship with the “other.” The under¬ 
lying assumption is that there exists an interdependence between man 
and nature, and that the human being is not fulfilled until it be¬ 
comes the anakephalaiosis , the summing up of nature. Thus, for 
Zizioulas, man and nature do not stand in opposition to each other, 
but in positive Relatedness. For him, this cannot be achieved in 
any other way except through liturgical action, as it is only through 
such action that nature is involved itself in the very event of this 
positive relatedness. Man has to become a liturgical being before 
he can hope to overcome his ecological crisis. 

The lectures that form the main body of this work were en¬ 
thusiastically received in many quarters. The author plans to de¬ 
velop the material in the future by writing a more extensive study 
of the Church’s doctrine on the creation of the world and its 
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relevance for the ecological problem of our times. For this reason, 
the present book is not overloaded with footnotes or references to 
the sources. Nevertheless, it is a very serious theological approach, 
aimed mainly at a broader audience with theological and philo¬ 
sophical interests, who awaits from Orthodox theology a fresh and 
convincing word in the modern dialogue on the ecological crisis. 

— Christos B. Christakis 


4 / 


Thomas Fitzgerald, The Orthodox Church. Greenwood Press, 

1995, pp. 236. 

While several general introductions to Orthodoxy exist that 
adequately cover its doctrine, history, and general evolution (one 
thinks immediately of Timothy [now Bishop Kallistos] Ware’s The 
Orthodox Church , Fr John Meyendorff’s The Orthodox Church , 
and Fr Alexander Schmemann’s The Historical Road of Eastern 
Orthodoxy ), till now we have not had a comprehensive treatment of 
the specific development of Orthodoxy in America, one that is 
fully sensitive to its multi-ethnic character, and the specific prob¬ 
lems that have arisen due to these unique circumstances. Over the 
200 years since a small group of Russian monks first established 
a mission on Kodiak Island in Alaska, Orthodoxy in the United 
States has matured into a sizable body of believers (estimates 
range from between 2.5 million to 4 million). Its increasing ex¬ 
pansion into mainstream American religious culture demonstrates 
that it has begun to transcend its former ethnic insularity to provide 
a challenging witness to American culture. Not only have an in¬ 
creasing number of talented theologians made valuable contribu¬ 
tions to religious undertaking on our own shores, their contribution 
to Orthodox thinking worldwide has helped articulate an intelligent 
Orthodox response to the many pressing issues being discussed by 
Christians globally. Such facts make such a study long overdue. 

Nevertheless, for the interested observer, trying to understand 
the present state of Orthodoxy in this country can be maddeningly 
confusing. What with the utter foreign-ness of Orthodoxy’s litur¬ 
gical and theological tradition to most Americans, as well as the 
lack of jurisdictional unity manifested among the canonical Ortho¬ 
dox Churches (not to mention the presence of a variety of smaller. 
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relevance for the ecological problem of our times. For this reason, 
the present book is not overloaded with footnotes or references to 
the sources. Nevertheless, it is a very serious theological approach, 
aimed mainly at a broader audience with theological and philo¬ 
sophical interests, who awaits from Orthodox theology a fresh and 
convincing word in the modern dialogue on the ecological crisis. 

— Christos B. Christakis 


4 / 


Thomas Fitzgerald, The Orthodox Church. Greenwood Press, 

1995, pp. 236. 

While several general introductions to Orthodoxy exist that 
adequately cover its doctrine, history, and general evolution (one 
thinks immediately of Timothy [now Bishop Kallistos] Ware’s The 
Orthodox Church , Fr John Meyendorff’s The Orthodox Church , 
and Fr Alexander Schmemann’s The Historical Road of Eastern 
Orthodoxy ), till now we have not had a comprehensive treatment of 
the specific development of Orthodoxy in America, one that is 
fully sensitive to its multi-ethnic character, and the specific prob¬ 
lems that have arisen due to these unique circumstances. Over the 
200 years since a small group of Russian monks first established 
a mission on Kodiak Island in Alaska, Orthodoxy in the United 
States has matured into a sizable body of believers (estimates 
range from between 2.5 million to 4 million). Its increasing ex¬ 
pansion into mainstream American religious culture demonstrates 
that it has begun to transcend its former ethnic insularity to provide 
a challenging witness to American culture. Not only have an in¬ 
creasing number of talented theologians made valuable contribu¬ 
tions to religious undertaking on our own shores, their contribution 
to Orthodox thinking worldwide has helped articulate an intelligent 
Orthodox response to the many pressing issues being discussed by 
Christians globally. Such facts make such a study long overdue. 

Nevertheless, for the interested observer, trying to understand 
the present state of Orthodoxy in this country can be maddeningly 
confusing. What with the utter foreign-ness of Orthodoxy’s litur¬ 
gical and theological tradition to most Americans, as well as the 
lack of jurisdictional unity manifested among the canonical Ortho¬ 
dox Churches (not to mention the presence of a variety of smaller. 
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non-canonical jurisdictions), it is little wonder that so much con¬ 
fusion exists. Even Orthodox themselves often have a hard time 
making sense of the current ecclesiastical landscape. “How ever 
did things get the way they are?” 

The recent publication of The Orthodox Church should go far 
to remedy this situation. While one could argue that this book 
would be more accurately titled, “Orthodoxy in America,” the 
author acknowledges this more narrow focus in the introduction to 
remove any possible confusion over the book’s subject matter. Fr 
Thomas Fitzgerald, former Professor of Religious Studies and 
Church History at Hellenic College and Holy Cross Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Seminary, and President of the Orthodox Theological Society, 
is currently the Executive Director of the Program Unit on Unity 
and Renewal at the WCC in Geneva, Switzerland. In writing a 
book whose primary purpose is to tell the story of Orthodoxy in 
America, he has done a huge service both for the Church and 
those she engages. This book is an eminently clear and balanced 
treatment of a very complex subject. By patiently sticking to his 
avowed intention, he establishes himself as both a scholar of high 
rank, as well as a passionate spokesman for Orthodoxy in this 
country. In addition, by providing the reader with an extensive 
biographical dictionary of Orthodox leaders in this country (past 
and present) in the second half of the book, we get a clearer sense 
of the many different personalities who have played key roles in 
Orthodoxy’s presence in America. The collective result is a very 
important book. 

What characterizes Fr Fitzgerald’s study is its clear and bal¬ 
anced nature. Providing the reader with a lucid, well-written his¬ 
torical narrative, the book clarifies both the manner in which Ortho¬ 
doxy came to North America, as well as its evolution in the ensu¬ 
ing 19th and 20th centuries. After a brief introductory essay on 
the Orthodox Church worldwide and the hallmarks of its spiritual 
vision, Fr Fitzgerald carefully traces the story of American Ortho¬ 
doxy, recounting first the Alaska mission, then explaining in equal 
measure how the influx of Greek and Mediterranean, Eastern Eu¬ 
ropean, and Middle Eastern immigrants established Orthodoxy on 
our shores. Refreshingly, he avoids any sort if triumphalistic tone 
in his analysis, but soberly explains how the ethnic diversity of 
the first Orthodox resulted in many individual parish communities, 
but little mutual cooperation or unity. Instead, he demonstrates 
how ethnic ties to the mother Churches often dominated the de¬ 
velopment of individual jurisdictions, creating a fragmented Church 
with no common episcopacy. While several early bishops such as 
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Archbishop Tikhon and Bishop Raphael, then later Archbishop 
Aftimios, Archbishop Athenagoras, and Metropolitan Anthony saw 
clearly the need for a united Orthodox witness embracing all the 
different ethnic groups, we learn the factors that prevented this 
hope from ever being realized. We learn, for example, how the 
Russian Revolution isolated the Metropolia and placed it in an 
ambiguous canonical situation, how the volatile internal state of 
Greek politics played havoc within the Greek Archdiocese, and 
how the relocation of the Russian Orthodox Church Abroad in 
the United States further divided the Orthodox in America. We 
see how SCOBA (Standing Conference of Orthodox Bishops in 
America) was established with the intention of fostering Orthodox 
unity, and the many factors that have limited its effectiveness both 
as a consultative, not to mention governing, body of Orthodox 
hierarchs. 

Dealing with thorny historical and theological issues that have 
provoked sharp disagreement amongst the different Orthodox fac¬ 
tions, Fr Fitzgerald is always fair in his elucidation of the issues. 
As a member of the Orthodox Church in America, for example, 
I was struck by the even-handed way in which he treated the auto- 
cephaly question. While not shirking from a clear presentation of the 
facts, his tone is always respectful. He helps us to understand the 
different ways that this question can be viewed, and keeps the 
channels of dialogue open. Similarly, his discussion of the Anti¬ 
ochian Archdiocese’s controversial reception of a large group of 
Protestant Evangelicals in 1987 is set against the inability of SCOBA 
to lead decisively in matters of Church order. This avoids finger¬ 
pointing, while bringing out clearly the urgent need for greater 
Orthodox cooperation and unity. Even his discussion of Fr Alexis 
Toth and the entrance of many Eastern Catholic parishes into 
Orthodoxy in the late 19th century shows ecumenical sensitivity. 
His recounting of the events leading up to Fr Toth’s reception 
into Orthodoxy tones down the bull-headed rigidity of Archbishop 
John Ireland, while still presenting the facts as we know them. 
[Even the Archbishop’s official biographer, Marvin O’Connell, is 
far more severe in his appraisal of this unfortunate episode in 
Archbishop Ireland’s ecclesiastical career.] Finally, as a conclusion 
to the historical narrative that makes up the first part of his book, 
he brings us up to date on the state of Orthodoxy in America in our 
day, on the liturgical and spiritual renewal currently taking place, 
of the hopes and prospects for greater inter-jurisdictional unity, 
and on its ecumenical witness and social outreach. In a very succinct 
way, he presents a realistic picture of contemporary church life that, 
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while guardedly optimistic, in no sense ignores the many problems 
and challenges facing us. 

The second part of this book is a particularly useful reference 
section. In addition to the helpful biographical dictionary already 
mentioned, an extensive bibliography is also provided that will be 
an extremely useful reference for scholars and those interested in 
the matters discussed in the main body of the book. Such features 
add to the practicality of this work, and its value to those beyond 
the confines of the Orthodox Church. 

This is a book that is worthy of wide dissemination, both in 
Orthodox circles and beyond. For Orthodox readers, it will provide 
a clear, unbiased , and discerning discussion of the contemporary 
church in America. Pan-Orthodox in scope, it will foster a healthy 
appreciation of our common heritage, encourage greater unity 
amongst ourselves, while respecting particularities (both liturgical 
and ascetical) characteristic of each individual tradition. To the 
extent that this understanding can be assimilated by our faithful, 
there will be a greater chance for real unity. To non-Orthodox readers, 
this book will be a reliable guide for understanding the history of 
Orthodoxy in our country, its leaders, and the general principles 
embodied in its expression of faith. It will go a long way towards 
helping them understand what must otherwise be the confusing 
shape of Orthodoxy in America. 

— Hieromonk Christopher 
New Skete 
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